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POETRY. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
ELEVATION. 


Upon the mountain top thon art alone, 

Oh pine-tree. All thy limbs have knotted grown 
In thy fierce battles with the Equinox; 

Strong bend thy roots to grapple with the rocks. 
Low, low before thy feet, the quiet plain, 

Where, sheltered from the Storm-King’s bitterest pain, 
A friendly company, thy kindred grow, 

In woods where smoothly gliding rivers flow. 

Oh! comes there never, monarch of the height, 
Unto thy heart, a longing for delight 

Of simple fellowship with their calm dell? 
Would’st leave this lonely life with them to dwell? 
“Full sweet may be the lowland's tranquil rest, 
But, on my storm-swept mountain, I am blest 
With joy of wider vision, life more free 

From fevered breath of foul impurity. 

“Oh! not for me the rythmic river sings, 

But I look down and count the many springs 
Wherein are born the floods, from whence they go 
In waving rills to join the song below. 

‘Across mine eyes the radiant mornings break 
Taeir crimson billows ere the plains awake; 

Long on the vale the evening’s shadow lies 
Before, from me, Day's golden pageant dies. 

“And oft, beyond low hili and wood and mere 
Tlook, and dim majestic mountains rear 

Their heads to heaven in silent grandeur there, 
Crowned far above the height whose life I share. 
“Alone I face the peril of my life, 

When tempest voices trumpet to the strife 

Of mighty elements, and loudly all 
The mountains answer tothe thunder's call. 

“Still fearlessly I stand. When winter bends 

My arms, I faint not; nor when summer eends 
The torrid heat. Firm onthe heights, I know 
No wish to dwell in sheltered wood below." 
Oh ye, whose hearts forever strive and yearn 

For purer, nobler life, this must ye learn; — 
Who on the loftiest heights would dwell, must own 
With dauntless courage, strength to stand alone. 











“SMARTNESS,” 


It was stated the other day that the real 
reason why a certain politician, after a tem- 
porary withdrawal from public life, had 
come back to power, was that he had a 
“smart” wife and a ‘“‘smart” daughter, who 
had worked hard forhim. How many such 
cases occur which are not so distinctly pro- 
claimed in the newspapers, it needs only a 
few weeks in Washington to demonstrate. 
Such facts are really among the greatest ob- 
stacles which Woman's real progress has to 
meet. They tend to confirm an impression 
which is really the chief hindrance to every 
step towards her political freedom; the im- 
pression, namely, that her enfranchisement 
would simply give increased power to a 
reckless, impulsive, irresponsible creature— 


. full of shallow arts and unscrupulous cun- 


ning; and always ready to use these gifts 
in behalf of any man whom she loves or 
against any man who has offended her. 
Our greatest evils already proceed from a 
class of men who are simply ‘‘smart”’ with- 
out much pretence of principle,—whose 
highest skill is to organize a ‘‘magnificent 
Campaign” for their own promotion to be 
governor, or senator, or president. Is it an 
advantage, sober observers say, to have also 
4 class of women whose ideal is also to be 
“smart,” and who will simply double the 
sources of danger? 

lam simply stating, as well as I can, 
what isoften saidtome. ‘‘Can you serious- 
ly claim” said a respectable man of my ac- 
quaintance, the other day, that we should 
ose anything by prohibiting every female 





journalist in America from ever using her 
pep? Are they not, one and all, more thor 
ough Bohemians than any men who write 
for the press; more hopelessly so, in fact, 
because the men can be bought and paid 
for, and you sometimes know where to find 
them; while the women write from impulse, 
from affection, or from hatred? Is there a 
man in public life whose ‘sisters and cousins 
and aunts’ are not ready to work for him, 
through thick and tLin, so long as they are 
pleased with him and hein turn flatters them 
and lets them share his miserable successes? 
As each robber-knight in the middle ages 
kept a corps cf hired ‘‘free companions,” 
such as De Bracy in ‘‘Ivanhoe,” to do his 
bidding, so each American in public life has 
now his feminine letter writers, who have 
access to every house, who pry into every 
one’s private affairs, who cannot be called 
to account, whom nobody can horsewhip, 
and who can coin falsehoods with an inge- 
nuity that no man can rival. Convict them 
of falsehood twenty times over, they never 
withdraw it, but simply turn their hatred 
on him who exposed it. What should we 
gain by admitting such persons to political 
power, except the loss of what little sober 
sense prevails, and the introduction of a reign 
of mere smartness?” 

When my vehement friend had talked his 
breath away, through the weakness of his 
sex in that direction, perhaps—I made an- 
swer thus. Grant forthe sake of argument, 
what I certainly shall not grant in any other 
way, that you have fairly described the posi- 
tion of women in American journalism and 
in relation to public affairs. But what are 
you guing to do about it? Women exist; 
they are a fact inthe universe. You do not 
propose to become a Blue-Beard for the 
whole sex; nor to remand them to an Orien- 
tal seclusion. You probably do not pro- 
pose to doom them permanently to that life 
under barrels, like chickens, which is recom- 
mended by Carlyle asa temporary seclusion 
for young men. On the contrary all the 
higher education now prepared for women, 
all the greater variety of education open to 
them, must make them more and more dis- 
posed to have their opinions, and to express 
them. They will write books; they will 
write for newspapers; well or badly, they 
will doit; and what can you do to prevent it? 

Nothing; but you can do something to 
prevent evil, toencourage good. The only 
method is to be found implied in that one 
sensible maxim of Margaret Fuller, that 
there should always be open responsibility 
where there must, at any rate, be concealed 
power. If women be, as some assert, more 
whimsical and volatile by nature than men, 
they need all the more this steadying influ- 
ence of responsibility. Itis almost an axiom 
that a reckless statesman becomes more cau- 
tious when in office; but we never allow to 
women the sobering influence of recognized 
position. We carefully exclude them from 
regular discipline and service, and then re- 
proach them for being guerillas. Queens 
have reigned, on the whole, as honorably as 
kings, but women ‘‘never governed well at 
secondhand” as the satirist Churchill said. 
We have goue too far to stop; having given 
Woman the use of tongue and pen, we must 
go farther and give her the sense of respon- 
sibility. pan T. W. H. 


WOMEN IN TURKEY, AND ELSEWHERE. 


‘Les Fémmes en Turquie,” by Osman Bey, 
is not only an unique and instructive book 
on the especial subject it illuminates, giving 
an account of the wives of Turks, and of 
the Harem, more specific’ and correct than 
is elsewhere attainable in literature, but it 
throws a broad glare of light on the causes 
of the fatal illness of the ‘‘sick man,” and 
the impossibility of his recovery until his 
surroundings are improved. So long as 
Turkish wives are the mere appendages of 
the husband, to be set aside at his whim or 
caprice, so long as they are mere dolls or 
toys in a harem, pampered and allowed 
slaves to vent their humors upon, so long 
their children will inherit their weaknesses, 
and the male scions, who should be the 
buttresses of the kingdom, will be dissolute, 
tyrannical and incompetent. The testimo- 
ny of competent observers is that the Turk- 
ish soldiers are equal to any in the world, 
but that their officers are abominable, and 
were it not for the renegades from England 
and the continent who enter the Sultan's 
service, the higher offices in the country 
could not be competently filled. The sol- 
diers are brought upin the fields, the offi 
cers in the harems, where all the effeminate 
vices alternate with correlative cowardice. 

The Koran holds women as strictly sub- 
ordinate to man and, both inthis world and 
the next, as instruments of his pleasure. 
Marriages are arranged in Turkey, as in the 
East generally, by the parents, and the par- 
ties most interested do not see each other 


face to face until after the marriage. If 
not satisfied with his wife, or as soon as she 
ceases to please him, the husband can dis- 
charge her as he would a hired servant, and 
can take another, or he can retain her, if his 
pecuniary ability warrants the expense, and 
marry another woman, giving each separate 
apartments and the necessary attendants. 

The wife, under this system, instead of 
being the equal of the husband, becomes 
naturally a mere favorite, whose behest is 
to flatter the latter, to pander to his vices, 
and instead of her efforts being directed to 
his motal improvement, they tend to de 
grade him. The author of the volume be- 
fore us exemplifies the sad condition of 
Turkish wives, and the moral decline of the 
men, by an account of a Turkish home of 
the higher class, from the negotiations for 
the first marriage, the details of that showy 
event, the dissatisfaction of the young lord 
and master in a few weeks with his lovely 
spouse, who, under his gibes and jealousy, 
had become sulky and discontented, to his 
second, third and fourth marriages. 

His true history makes a very good glass, 
into which those may look who favor, in 
this country, easy divorces, and who are dis- 
posed to ignore the fact that marriage, un- 
der our Christian economy, and the difficul. 
ty of either husband or wife putting away 
the other taken for better or worse, for 
mere incompatibility, prevents that pbys- 
ical and moral degradation which is the 
consequence of polygamy, wherever prac- 
ticed. 

The part of the volume showing the 
abomination of the harem and seraglio, and 
of the system of slavery consequent upon 
them, is both repulsive and interesting, 
and opens up clearer views of these com- 
monly-treated themes than we have found 
in any book of Eastern travels. It is noto- 
rious, that the harems of the wea'thy, in 
Asia, have been and are still supplied by 
children bought, or kidnapped, from the 
Circassian aad other peoples, and it is 
equally true that the crossbreeds from such 
connections have been among the best mili- 
tary and civil officers of the empire. But 
what can be the permanent effect upon a 
nation whose sons are descended from and 
brought up by such mothers, and how long 
can a nation stand upon such a foundation, 
if, as we believe, as did the Romans, that 
the holy fire must always be kept up on the 
hearthstone, and that from thence radiate 
all the purity and greatness of the country? 
It is enough to account for the decline of 
Turkey, when we learn how completely her 
system is identified with those twin barbar- 
ities—polygamy and slavery, whose ramifi- 
cations through her empire are as veins 
through the body, and which she can neither 
rid herself of, nor survive long under their 


distributing poisons. 

The seraglio of the Sultan consists of a 
thousand women, the female head being his 
mother, and the remainder being his wives; 
young ladies who aspire to his favor; 
mothers of children born to him; special 
favorites, and unmarried priucesses, each of 
which class has its ladies in waiting and 
slaves, besides eunuchs and children. At 
the Sultan’s death all these women, except 
the mothers, are put away into the old se 
raglio, or scattered among their friends, the 
mothers alone being allotted the protection 
of the imperial palace, that they may super- 
intend the possible heirs of the Empire. 
Wet nurses are never free-born Turkish 
subjects, but slaves, bought with their in- 
fants from some Circassian wretch, who is 
willing to sell wife and child. The female 
slaves in the harem go about half naked, 
are whipped with rods by eunuchs, and, 
worse even than that, are subject to the 
constant whims of their mistresses, whose 
monotonous life leads them to tyrannize 
over and treat despotically these subjects of 


their authority. 
With the knowledge this account of wo- 


man in Turkey gives of the domestic affairs 
of that Empire, with the further assurance 
of the best friends of that country who 
have studied her chances of revival, that 
reform in these and other incrustations is 
impossible, how can we hesitate to believe 
that her end is approaching? that the ex- 
cision of her outlying provinces has been a 
blessed thing for them, and that, though 
England may bolster her up a few years 
longer, her sickness is mortal? Her ex- 
tinction will be followed by other and 
purer systems, which, instead of continued 
degradation, will present in manifold forms 
upward and purifying tendencies. 

And yet—polygamy fiourishes in the 
United States of America in the year of 
grace 1878, and domestic slavery has just 
been abolished! In both systems the deg- 
radation of women is such, that no nation 
can long exist and retain them as part of 
its economy. R. G. 

Lenoz, Mass. 








LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—l1 have just had the 
pleasure of attending an examination for 
the admission of attorneys, in which a lady, 
Miss Angie: King, of this place, was one of 
the applicants. There were three students 
in all, and they sustained a severe and pro- 
tracted examination in a manner highly 
creditable to each of them. It is coming to 
be understood by young gentlemen students, 
that if a lady is to be examined at the same 
time with them, they would do well to pre- 
pare for a hard time, for you may be sure 
the ‘‘female” applicant will not be let off 
easy, and it would not do to make too great 
a contrast between her examination and 
that of the young men! Moreover the ‘‘Bar 
Association” of Wisconsin has recently 
taken action to the end that examinations 
for admission shall be made much more 
rigid than formerly, or, to use the expres- 
sion of some of them, that admission to the 
bar shall ‘‘meau something.” 

Whether this action has been prompted 
by the growing accession of women to the 
ranks of practicing attorneys, or not, I will 
not undertake to say; but some of us cannot 
help putting the two facts together, and 
drawing an inference. At any rate it is 
worthy of note that the admission of women 
to the Wisconsin bar is not yet beginning 
to ‘‘lower the standard of professional ex- 
cellence,” as Chief Justice Ryan prophe- 
cied that it would; but, on the contrary, 
for some reason, the standard is being rais- 
ed, which looks like a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of the first woman applicant for 
admission in Wisconsin, in her response to 
Judge Ryan’s opinion. 

Women members of the bar are highly 
gratified with this step, and ardently hope 
that the next one will be to raise the moral 
standard as well as the intellectual. While 
we have not yet been honored with an invi- 
tation to join the Bar Association of our 
State, we sympathize most heartily with its 
effort to raise the standard, and wish it 
abundant success. 

Miss King expects to commence practice 
ut once. She will be the tnird woman law- 
yer in practice in this city. 

The world still moves. I see that the Ad- 
vance, of Chicago, which, six years ago was 
a bitter opponent not only of Woman Suf- 
frage but of Woman’s equality with Man 
in the church and family, now warmly ad- 
vocates Miss Willard’s ‘‘home protection” 
scheme, which involves Woman Suffrage 
on the liquor question, and it quotes from 
Wyoming papers and citizens, to show the 
success of the experiment of Woman's vot- 
ing in that Territory. It adds to its quota- 
tions the remark that such testimony should 
put at rest the false reports of the failure of 
Suffrage in Wyoming.” Bravo. Advance! 

We have two flourishing literary clubs in 
Janesville; the ‘‘Round Table,” and the 
‘‘Mutual Improvement” club, each meeting 
fortnightly. Both are composed of mem- 
bers of both sexes, and are officered by men 
and women indiscriminately, and each sex 
enjoys all the privileges of the other there- 
in, including Suffrage as a matter of course. 
We have had Miss Willard and Abby Sage 
Richardson here to lecture quite recently. 
Miss Willard preached in the Methodist 
church on Sabbath morning. 

A lady physician is in good practice here. 
Altogether Janesville is in a fair way to 
become ‘‘educated up” to Woman Suffrage, 
and is getting to be one of the most ‘‘strong- 
minded” towns in the State. 

“Perry and Martin,’’ Chicago’s firm of 
lady-lawyers, are slowly but surely working 
up a good practice in that city. They are 
guiet, modest, unostentatious young ladies, 
thoroughly conversant with the details of 
their business, and careful and conscien- 
tious in all their undertakings. They oc- 
cupy an office with Miss Richards, an In- 
surance agent of some years’ standing, who 
is also a cultured and refined lady of unusu- 
al intellectual attainments, 

Mrs. Foster, of lowa, is meeting with de- 
served success in the lecture field. 1 can 
see very great progress in the cause of Wo- 
man’s advancement since 1 came West, a 
little more than seven years ago. 


Yours —— 
AVINIA GOODELL. 
Janesville, Wis. 


——_—_—_——__ > e —_—_——_—_ 
SUFFRAGE LECTURE IN EAST BOSTON. 


Col. T. Wentworth Higginson will lecture 
on Woman Suffrage under the auspices of 
the East Boston Suffrage Club, on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 28, at the Central Square Bap- 
tist Church, at 714 o’clock. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. Compli- 
mentary admission tickets can be had on 
application to our office, No. 4 Park Street, 
Boston, or of Mrs. Dr. Spaulding, -‘o. 7 
Princeton Street, East Boston, but the le - 
ture is free to all comers. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lina BERGER, a young Swiss lady, has 
just taken the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Berne University, aftera brilliant ex- 
amination, and two other ladies, an Ameri- 
can and an Austrian, have passed as Doc 
tors of Medicine. 

Miss EvA CHANDLER, a teacher in the 
Laporte [Indiana] grammar school, has been 
made professor of Mathematics, at Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts. Her salary at La- 
porte was $550. It now becomes $800. 
This isa marked compliment to the Laporte 
schools, as well as to Miss Chandler. Both 
Miss Chandler and Superintendent Swift, of 
Laporte, are graduates of the classical course 
of the University of Michigan. 

Miss STRICKLAND, an accomplished young 
lady of Omaha, and daughter of the late Gen- 
eral Silas A. Strickland, is a candidate for 
the position of engrossing clerk of the 
House of Representatives. The Omaha Re- 
publican warmly recommends her election, 
and the Journal, remembering the services 
to the state and country rendered by her 
lamented father, most heartily seconds the 
recommendation. The members of the 
House will do themselves credit by electing 
Miss Strickland by acclamation. 

Miss ANNIE JENNESs, of Amesbury, who 
is now sojourning in Boston for the season, 
is attaining a well-merited success as a lec- 
turer. At Manchester, Mass., she received 
quite a little ovation, and will probably be 
called there again. It is expected that she 
will shortly speak in this city. Her lec- 
ture on ‘“‘Conventionalisms,” is a vigorous, 
pithy, sensible treatise on the customs of the 
day, and cannot fail to entertain and instruct 
anywhere. 

Miss E. 8. Jones, of Portland, Me., is 
“Atlanta” of the Press of that city. Her 
poems and parodies have attracted wide at- 
tention, and her prose sketches, purporting 
to be extracts from the Atlanta Weekly, have 
been largely copied and have given a high 
reputation to that journal, which, it is hardly 

necessary to say, had no existence save in 
the lively fancy of the author of the sketches. 
Her most important work, however, has 
been the book reviews which have given the 
Press a piace in the very foremost ranks of 
literary journals, and have drawn encomi- 
ums from the best writers of America. A 
good joke, in this connection, was the send 
ing of acard of invitation by the Century 
Club of New York to ‘‘Atlanta of the Press.” 
The card bore the endursement of Bayard 
Taylor, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, 
and A. R. McDonough, who felt certain, 
from the fine, strong, and vigorous tone of 
the articles, that the writer must be a gen- 
tleman. They have since been astenished to 
learn that they had extended the privilege 
of the clubto a modest and refined young 
lady, instead of the ‘‘good fellow” whom 
they expected to meet. Mr. Taylor made a 
pilgrimage to Portland for the purpose of 
meeting her, before he went to Berlin, and 
expressed great confidence in her future 
high distinction in literature. 


Miss ANNA C Brackett, of New York, 
read a paper on ‘‘Examinations as a test of 
Scholarship,” at the last meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the University Educa 
tionof Women. Miss Brackett has had much 
experience in teaching advanced public 
schools in Massachusetts and St. Louis, and 
she knows thoroughly the working of the 
examination system. She is now at the 
head of a private school in New York City, 
which has about one hundred pupils. She 
is earnestly opposed to all test examinations 
made outside of the school, and outside of 
the regular course of instruction, for some 
special purpose. Her argument was strong 
and clear, and supported by powerfu: testi- 
mony from teachers in Germany, (both the- 
oretical and practical) and England. Her 
paper is of especial interest here, as it con- 
demns entirely the Harvard examinations 
for girls, which originated in the Wonan’s 
Education Association here, and which are 
supported by that society, and so thorough- 
ly believed in, that ata recent meeting a 
sufficient appropriation was made to insure 
their continuance for five years. It is curi 
ous to see from what entirely different stand 
points Miss Brackett and the ladies of the 
Harvard examination committee look at the 
subject. They are equally earnest, equally 
sure of the beneficial and injurious results, 
equally ready with arguments, general state 
ments and personal examples, and perhaps 
equally right. As all human beings and alt 
systems of education are imperfeet, there 
seems to be a chance, that in some way the 
imperfections of one system may be just 
suited to the imperfections of some individ 
uals; and it is worth while to try all honest 
and intelligent experiments, and to sow be. 
side all waters. 
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For the Woman's Joufnal. 
A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft gleam of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingere, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst, 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining, 

To light the gloom of Autumn's monidering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where, o’er the rock, her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on thesleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath, dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining, 
Batheal! the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leayes and flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedar alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the ambered meadow, 
Where yellow fern tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon these soft-fringed lids the bee sits brooding 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell; 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight, 
And through the tranced woods soft airs are stream- 
ing 
Still as the dew-fall of the summer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in Ocean's hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers softly stealing, 
Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 
THE ERMINE, 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


I read of the ermine to-day, 

Of the ermine who will not step 
By the feint of a step in the mire; 
The creature who will not stain 
Her garment of wild white fire. 





Of the dumb, flying, soulless thing 
(So we with our souls dare to say) 
The being of sense and of sod, 
That will not, that will not defile 
The nature she took from her God. 


And we with the souls that we have, 
Go cheering the hunters on 

To a prey with that pleading eye. 
She cannot go into the mud! 

She can stay like the snow, and die! 


The hunters come leaping on. 

She turns like a hart at bay. 

They do with her as they will. 

* * * O thon who thinkest on this! 

Stand like a star and be still, 

Where the soil oozes under thy feet. 

Better, ah! better to die 

Than to take one step in the mire. 

Oh! blessed to die or to live, 

With garments of holy fire! 
—Independent. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
IS SHE FIT 
TO BE A CITIZEN? 


BY HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER. 


In the charming, bustling town of Leip- 
sic, in Saxony, lived & widow with her two 
daughters, whom she sought to rear in the 
fear of God; not forgetting, likewise, the 
praise of men. Frau Lehrman was not 
rich, but she had a little competency invest- 
ed in a snug home and a little shop, where 
she sold a choice assortment of threads, 
needles, and embroidery patterns, as well 
as embroideries, laces, trimmings, etc. The 
daughters, the eldest almost of age, and the 
youngest about fifteen, were usually em- 
ployed in domestic duties, or in embroid- 
ery, while they sat behind the counter with 
their mother. Already, the eldest, merry 
Gretchen, was thinking of a settlement. 
The yourg grocer over the way, who had 
inherited his father’s business, and who was 
so well to do that he could afford to marry 
with only a small dot with his wife, had 
long looked lovingly upon the neat, indus- 
trious girl, who so cheerfully assisted her 
mother, and who was so good an account- 
ant that she could, if need be, assist him 
with the books. So, as he said to his cous- 
in, ‘I take a fortune in my wife, which may 
be quite as well as one with her.” 

This marriage quite contented Frau Lehr- 
man. Carl was a good soul, and not so 
much addicted to his beer and his pipe that 
he could not spend two evenings of the week 
with the widow and her daughters, and she 
saw that he was thriving withal, and knew 
how to turn his affairs to account when 
the country people came in to the great 
fairs. 

But Lissa, the youngest daughter, did not 
feel quite satisfied. Carl was an honest 
chap, but his face was too red and round, 
and his eyes too blue to meet her exacting 
tastes. She already had her ideal hero, 
who should have dark eyes and raven hair, 
with a complexion dark, but clear and pale, 
and he should wear such a lovely coal. black 
beard, soft as silk. His figure should be 
commanding, and his step lordly. No 
wonder that Carl should find small favor in 
her eyes. Gretchen, however, was content. 
The good mother, who had overlived her 
dreams of heroic manhood, and had passed 
a life of quiet happiness with a very ordina- 
ry spouse, accepted this son-in-law as being 
quite as good as she could expect. She 





was glad that the young couple saw life 
thro’ love's tender’ mists, instead of the 
icy gloss of interest. In due time Gretchen 
and Carl set up their household gods in the 
upper room over the grocery, and Lissa and 
her mother tried to make their business re- 
munerative after the old custom. 

New fashions and sharp competitions, 
however, rendered the business less suc- 
cessful than formerly, and Lissa at last per- 
suaded her mother to allow her to qualify 
herself for a first-class ladies’ maid, that she 
might be independent in case of any mis- 
fortune. The little shop was sold, and the 
money invested in Carl Hartman’s business, 
which was more thriving than ever now 
that he had Gretchen’s practical head tu aid 
him in his schemes. Lissa took a small 
share of her inheritance and commenced 
her course of study. She had already at- 
tended the usual course in the public 
schools, and only required the special 
branches that were to qualify her for her 
destined position. First, she was three 
months under most careful tuition in mend- 
ing and making ladies’ garments. This 
branch duly mastered, she spent three 
months more in learning to make and repair 
gentlemen’s wear; then three months more 
were devoted to embroidery and lace mend- 
ing, and threc months more to accounts, 
and the general management of affairs. 
When she had passed a successful examin- 
ation, the mistress assisted her to find a 
situation, which chanced to be in the family 
of the Baron Hartenburg, whose estates 
lay near Riesa, on the Elbe. With a large 
family growing up around her, the baroness 
had plenty of work for the young maiden. 
But as she found her competent, and quick 
to imitate the fashions, she often sent her 
to Leipsic to purchase dress materials and 
other family supplies, under the charge of 
the old steward. Frequently, they were 
accompanied by his nephew, a youth of 
twenty, tall, dark-complexioned, with the 
black eyes and raven hair that Lissa had 
dreamed of almost from her cradle. He 
only wanted the silken beard to make him 
look her knight in veritable earnest, and 
that would soon appear. 

Wilhelm Gunod was the orphan son of 
the old steward’s youngest sister, who had 
married a soldier, contrary tothe will of her 
parents, and when her young life was dark- 
ened by news of his infidelity, this good 
brother had taken her to his own home, 
where she had given birth to her child and 
died, commending him to her brother’s 
fatherly heart. He had no sons of his own, 
and his daughters had married and settled, 
before this little orphan came to claim his 
tenderness and protection. No wonder 
then, that he was well spoiled by indul- 
gence, since he was like the son of his old 
age rather than a nephew. The rare beauty 
of the child, too, had won not only the 
love of the household in which he was 
born, but the admiring notice of the baron 
and his friends. He had early shown decid- 
ed talents for music, and this fact, which 
always seems a patent of gentle blood, 
early raised him to a sort of companionship 
with the young noblemen who often came 
to the estates for a season of fishing or 
hunting. Thus he had grown up with 
ambitions above the condition of his birth, 
and with little desire to prepare himself for 
the realities of common life. 

That there was a predisposition in his 
blood to a life of ease and luxury, could 
scarcely be denied, when it was known that 
he was the grandson of one who was him- 
self descended from the younger branch of 
a noble house, who had stealthily married 
the pretty dressing-maid of a sister who 
had wedded a man of rank. A life of bit- 
terness and poverty, and many children, 
had followed this hasty and _ill-assorted 
marriage. All his life he had envied his 
elder brother, and coveted ease and luxu- 
ry; and his wife, almost as poorly fitted for 
rough toil as himself, had never ceased to 
bemoan her easy life and her beautiful 
dress, when she was the maid of the count- 
ess. It was hard to be reduced to a petty 
clerkship, and to have to deny himself all 
the gratifications he had known in early 
life, but he had this one grace of honor, 
that he remained true to his family. It was 
his third son who was conscripted as a 
soldier, and who had married and become 
the father of the handsome Wilhelm. But 
he had not the grace of constancy that had 
held his father, a grumbling worker, but 
still an honest man. The pinchings and the 
bickerings in the home had produced their 
natural fruit. But no one, looking on the 
bright, high-bred face of Wilhelm, would 
have deemed him the offspring of such an 
alliance as this. He looked a perfect young 
knight of chivalry to poor Lissa at least, as 
he handed her into the coach, or stood with 
cap raised, as he helped her to alight. 

Now Lissa was not a beauty, but she had 
grace of form, elegance of movement, and 
a face full of earnestness and truth. Her 
eyes were dark and expressive, her com- 
plexion ruddy, her cheeks red and round, 
as ripe as apples. The mouth was rather 
large, but the lips were well-shaped, and 
opened over the most perfect teeth. Her 
smile lit up her face like a ray of clearest 
sunshine, and made you forget any want of 
grace in mere contour. Wilhelm soon 
showed his preference for her above all 
others, and she would have been more than 





the inexperienced girl she was, had she re 
fused to admire so attractive a suitor. 

On several occasions, when she had spent 
a week at Leipsic, he bad taken her to balls 
in company with Carl and Gretchen, and 
the grace of her movements in the dance, 
and especially in the dizzying waltz, quite 
carried him captive. Her friends cautioned 
her against any sudden attachment, and as- 
sured her that he was too much of a dandy 
to amount to anything as a husband; but 
all this she set down to the score of the free 
criticisms she had bestowed on Carl. Not 
a year had passed, till she had pledged her 
very life to the man who grew every day 
more and more the expressed image of her 
fond ideal. 

Soon after their betrothal had taken place, 
the conscription occurred, and Wilhelm 
drew one of the terrible numbers. He must 
be a soldier, there was no way of escape. 
Now Lissa, for the first time in her life, be- 
gan to know the meaning of the word sor- 
row. Had there been actual war she might 
have lost her reason, but it was only to 
drill, and live in camp with a lot of jolly 
fellows, Wilhelm told her, and in a few 
years he should be at liberty again, and then 
their fordest dreams should be realized. 
Few young men imagine the pain of the 
partings that conscription occasions. It is 
in the lonely home, where mothers, ‘and sis- 
ters, and sweethearts are left, that the depths 
of anguish are sounded. The young con- 
script is with a set of merry fellows full of 
the exuberance and jovial nonsense of 
youth, and the danger that lurks for them, 
and nightly steals out from every haunt of 
vice, is only looked upon as a friendly help- 
er to kill time and ward off homesickness. 
The merely negative virtues of home-life 
soon fall before the enemy that leers from 
behind the screen of the bar, or that allures 
to the dance-house or the gambling hell. It 
is credited to Napoleon, that he declared 
with almost satanic sagacity, ‘‘The worse 
the man, the better the soldier.” 

How many sweet German maidens held 
these much-tempted young soldiers as some- 
thing sacred, and on bended knees besought 
the Father of all mercies to shield these 
loved ones from danger. Too often they 
only thought of danger to the body. Should 
war demand their bravery on the field of 
battle, how terrible is the thought of muti- 
lated limbs or disfigured faces! But they 
would live to know how much more terrible 
might be the defacement of the moral na- 
ture, shorn of its strength to resist tempta- 
tion, or emasculated beyond the hope of 
true manliness of soul, enslaved to appe- 
tites and held in the clutches of ungoverned 
passions. Into this furnace of trial Wilhelm 
was thrown. His regiment was soon sta- 
tioned at Berlin, and the life of drill, and 
discipline, and idleness and vice was soon 
inaugurated. 

Meanwhile, Lissa pursued her steady 
course of activity, never swerving from her 
purpose to be a faithful helper to the man 
who held her pledge of sacred fidelity. 
Every month she wrote him a long, faithful 
letter, and at first received from him one 
in return, full of the new experiences of his 
life in camp. He was sure to be a general 
favorite, and his letters showed little regret 
for the hum-drum life of a dependant on a 
secluded estate. By degrees his letters be- 
came less regular, and then Lissa was full 
of anguish lest illness or misfortune of some 
kind should have befallen her idol. She 
never for a moment dreamed that other at- 
tractions were too absorbing to allow him 
time to answer her poor letters. Sometimes 
she went to his old uncle with her anxious 
face, to inquire if he had heard from Wil- 
helm, and received from him occasional 
hints that young lads might grow forget- 
ful in the midst of the new life. But they 
would remember when they came home, 
and Lissa was not to let her cheeks grow 
thin and pale, for the boy would not he so 
fond of her if she pined for love of him, as 


if she kept easy and bright-eyed to wel- 
come him home with smiles. Lissa was too 
poorly schooled in the arts of coquetry even 
to comprehend the truth of the steward’s 
philosophy, but pined and grew thin till 
the young soldier came home on furlough 
at the end of a year. He had grown more 
manly in looks, and, as Lissa thought, far 
more attractive in manners. How her heart 
fluttered, and the blushes and smiles danced 
over her face, as she met him and received 
the long desired kiss and the musical words 
of endearment. Not a shadow of doubt or 
jealousy clouded that brief week of happi- 
ness, Her bliss was perfect, only for the 
thought of parting. 

She had not forgotten the practical side 
of life in the midst of her delirium of hap- 
piness. She had said to her lover: ‘‘I see, 
Wilhelm, that it will not be possible for you 
to lay by anything while you belong to the 
army. So I shall be very careful of my 
small wages, that you may have a little 
something for the beginning of a business. 
1 am sorry I shall not bring you such a for- 
tune as you ought to command, but I shall 
do my best.” To this generous proposal he 
had returned very graceful and cordial 
thanks, assuring her that she, who was so 
wise and so frugal, would be invaluable to 
such a lazy fellow as he was sure to be when 
his time of conscription was over. If there 
was any lack of the old-time devotion on 
his part, her own ardor more than made up 





for it, and so blinded her that she saw only 
the love and admiration she desired. 

The years that followed were much the 
same, only Wilhelm was more frequently 
forgetful to write, and Lissa was more anx- 
ious and grieved on his behalf. Possibly 
the very excuses she framed for his neglect, 
taught him to tell the half truths with which 
he met her solicitude. Every year she 
grew in the finest qualities of true woman- 
hood, and he as surely developed the infirmi- 
ties of moral character naturally resulting 
from the combined effects of inherited qual- 
ities and vicious surroundings. How Lissa 
would have shuddered, could she have seen 
him as he was, given to his tobacco and 
beer, and devoted to gambling and betting, 
a favorite of abandoned women, and only 
holding to her, because he saw no other 
means of obtaining even the smal! dot she 
would bring. He was no worse than a mul- 
titude of his comrades, but he was more 
dangerous, because of his personal fascina- 
tions. 

The Baroness had found Lissa so useful 
that she had promoted her, till she now held 
the post of housekeeper and confidential 
servant, and the direction of the household 
expenses was largely in her hands. She 
was, in fact, a sort of stewardess. Her 
wages had been advanced till she was en- 
abled to lay by quite a sum annually, and 
this was carefully invested for the home she 
anticipated when Wilhelm should return 
from his conscription. But in these years, 
it must be confessed, Lissa had parted with 
some of the roses from her cheek, and some 
of the roundness of her form. She was not 
by any means uncomely, but beautiful she 
never could hope to be, except with the 
beauty that emanated from a high-souled 


nature. 
At last the weary years were over, and 


the conscript was once more at home. He 
had developed in manly strength, and his 
carriage was stately and soldierly. He was 
voted by all the young girls to be the hand- 
somest beau that the country afforded, but 
the wise fathers shook their heads and 
warned their sons against intimacy, and 
forbade their daughters to allow any atten- 
tions that might lead to friendship with this 
too captivating fellow. That he found 
Lissa passee, and the handsome young mai- 
dens attractive, many of his old friends 
soon observed, and to them it boded no 
good. His uncle soon suspected danger of 
defection, and warily hinted to Lissa that 
it would be well for Wilhelm to become 
settled in some business, so that their mar- 
riage need not be deferred. He shrewdly 
suspected that his handsome nephew would 
need a good deal of looking after to keep 
him in the right path, and, like many anoth- 
er, was ready to let a woman lose herself 
for the sake of savinga man. Long consul- 
tations followed, and the wise steward sug- 
gested America as the field where the person 
aad talents of his nephew were sure to 
make way. He advised Lissa to marry him 
at once, and go to America, and begin some 
sort of mercantile business in which she 
might aid him, and success would be al- 
most as sure as the daily rising of the sun. 

To this Lissa would willingly have con- 
sented, only Wilhelm found many objec- 
tions. How could he think of asking her 
to go among strangers, when all was so un- 
certain? He had a better suggestion to 
offer, so he insisted. He would take the 
small portion his uncle had set apart for 
him and the thousand dollars Lissa had set 
apart for their beginning and go to New 
York, and when he was well established, 
Lissa should come and they would be mar- 
ried and live independently. He was so 
candid and so kind in his expression of 
anxiety for Lissa’s happiness, that she could 
only accept his proposal graciously, though 
it must be confessed that her heart ached to 
find him so wise and cool-headed. Her 
hungry heart craved unwisdom, rather than 
prudence. She was ready to lay down her 
life for him, and here he was gracefully 
declining to let her share its common hard- 
ships. All he would accept was the little 
money she so lightly valued. Of all this 
she said nothing to her relatives. The 
money was her own, and she felt sure they 
would advise her not to trust it out of her 
own hands. In the mean time, she would 
continue in the service of the Baroness. It 
is needless to tell how her passionate heart 
cried out against this separation. She be- 
lieved in his love, as she did in her religion, 
and, loving bim as she did, how could she 
have a doubt of his integrity? 

Time, which at first seemed so leaden- 
footed, after the departure of Wilhelm, 
soon began to move with feverish haste. A 
week only till she should hear of him. How 
she watched the post, and how eagerly she 
looked out for the steward, as the time 
drew near for the letter which would be so 
tull of wonderful intelligence. It came at 
at last, a few lines to say he had exper- 
ienced a fearfully stormy passage, such as 
to make him regret that Lissa would have 
to cross the terrible ocean. But, thank 
goodness! he was now on land and _ begin- 
ning to look about him for some business, 
which he felt sure would meet her approv- 
al. He bad only met one of his old-time 
friends, Herr Goostic, a prosperous mer- 
chant, who, he hoped would aid him by his 
kindly advice. He hoped Lissa would not 
be impatient of delays which must be un- 





avoidable. His capital was so small that 
he should find it hard to enter on any desir- 
able business, but he should not fail for 
want of effort. There was not much en. 
dearment in it, but it was long before Lissa 
could read it without tears of love, it was 
to her so tender and true. She kissed jt 
and carried it in her bosom, and every night 
read it before she said her prayers, and 
then, when she fell on her knees, she could 
think only of her beloved, and her petitions 
were for his safety and prosperity. Alas! 
how many women have wearied Heaven for 
the preservation of men, whose lives wou!d 
only bring wounds and anguish to their own 
bosoms! 

This one letter was all that she ever re. 
ceived from Wilheln. His uncle received g 
hasty scrawl a few weeks later, saying that 
he was going to the country, and, when he 
returned, should have a great deal to tel] 
Lissa and his uncle, and most likely he 
should have definitely settled upon his bus- 
iness. Weeks of waiting followed, and 
hope deferred made poor Lissa heart-sick 
and wan. She was sure Wilhelm was sick, 
or perhaps had died in a strange land with- 
out loving tendance. At the end of a year 
she could no longer endure the terrible sus. 
pense, and she accordingly notified the 
Baroness of her intention to leave Saxony 
and follow Wilhelm to America. The Bar- 
oness questioned her kindly, and with good 
intention tried to dissuade her from going 
alone. The Baron had some acquaintance 
with the Consul and would write and set on 
foot inquiries for her lover. 

“‘O my dear lady,” pleaded Lissa, ‘‘do not 
urge me to wait. My heart is so sick and 
sore that I must die if I do not go to seek 
my dear Wilhelm. I know he is true; my 
heart tells me all the time that he is sick 
and pining for me, his own promised wife.’ 

The Baroness was too true a woman not to 
sympathize with her humble friend. She 
inquired after her means, paid her gener- 
ously, and gave her valuable articles of 
clothing, exhorting her, if she did not find 
her lover, to return to her without delay. 
Fearing she might be in need of additional 
funds, should she return, she enjoined upon 
her to go to the Consul for aid, and assure 
him that the Baron would make it good. 
She also ordered the steward to write a let- 
ter of commendation, to be presented to the 
Consul on her arrival. 

That she might not be over-persuaded 
by her friends, Lissa visited Leipsic as usu- 
al for the convenience of the Baroness, and 
took her leave without mentioning her pur- 
pose. Under a friendly escort she went to 
Berlin and joined a party of emigrants, 
that she might travel cheaply and thus econ- 
omize her slender means. With the most 
utter suppression of self, she was able to 
endure the emigrant passage, where home- 
sickness and seasickness held fearful sway 
over the women and children for the first 
half of the voyage. Then came days of 
beauty and comparative comfort, when the 
poor creatures crawled out on deck to bask 
in the sunshine and long for the unknown 
land. Wearying and disgusting as the voy- 
age seemed in passing, Lissa afterwards re- 
membered the bright September morning 
when she first crawled up on deck and look- 
ed out upon a sea blue as sapphire and un- 
dulating in the sunshine which tipped the 
waves with silvery crests. Then there 
were mornings when a soft mist veiled the 
horizon and covered the mighty face of the 
ocean as with a gauzy veil. And one morn- 
ing came, when the sun seemed to tinge the 
waters with ruby red, asit rose, and all day 
long she thought of the sea of glass mingled 
with fire. Yet her heart was so filled with 
its one yearning cry, ‘‘Wilhelm—O my Wil- 
helm!” that forthe time she seemed neither 
to see nor hear anything that passed around 
her. The great ocean only spoke of her 
immeasurable love, and unspeakable long- 
ing to find the man who had carried away 
her whole heart. She felt that she was but 
the shadow, that her real self was far away 
with her beloved. 

At last there was the usual bustle, the 
nightly looking out for a pilot, and then the 
booming of guns from the castle and the 
quieting of the restless engines, waiting for 
the morning light. Some slept, but others 
were too excited to close their eyes. Lissa 
sat on deck alone; she had held herself apart 
from the others, feeling that she had little 
in common with them and should never de- 
sire to meet them again. Thus she sat and 
gazed, as the ship finally woke to life and 
entered New York harbor. She had stud- 
ied English during the year, so that she 
might be able to find her way, and, imper- 
fect as was her knowledge, she found it of 
great use. Her first inquiry was for the 
Herr Consul. From him she learned that 
Wilhelm had visited the consulate to obtain 
verification of his citizenship in Saxony, 
and had shown his discharge from military 
conscriptien. He had left the address of 
his boarding house, but that wasa year ago. 
However, it was a clue, and she at once 
drove to a respectable German hotel, and 
decided to take lodgings till she could learn 
something of her intended. 

When she found herself alone in her 
apartment, still dizzy from the motion of 
the vessel and uncertain what she must be 
prepared to hear, she could not restrain her 
tears. But after a short season of depres- 
sion, she washed off the grime of the sea- 
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voyage, and dressed herself in a rich black 
silk with soft laces and dainty ribbons, for 
she said to herself: *] must not shame 
my Wilhelm when I come to meet him, 
which I might do at any moment.” 

Thus arrayed, she rang and sent for the 
jandlord. When he came somewhat tardi- 
ly, he was greatly impressed by the elegant 
bearing of his guest. In an obsequious tone, 
he inquired how he could serve her. 

“Do you know Wilhelm Gunod?” she 
inquired eagerly. 

“Gunod? Yes surely. I will ask my 
clerk. I think he can tell,” and with some 
paste he retreated. The truth was, he re- 
membered winning a nice little sum from 
Gunod, and then recommending him to go 
to Poughkeepsie as a bar tender for a worth- 
jess drunken man After a time, the land- 
lord sent a bell-boy with a note, announc- 
ing that the last he could learn was that 
the person for whom she inquired was in 
Poughkeepsie, in the employ of a gentle- 
man by the name of Blinn. She wrote ask 
ing him to give her directions as to how she 
should reach Poughkeepsie. This was giv- 
en, and the next morning she was on a 
Hudsen River boat, hastening to find the 
object of her heart’s devotion. Hope lent 
prilliancy to her eyes and color to her cheeks, 
She should see him and learn the cause of 
his long silence. The lovely scenery was 
but a dream, yet it seemed a glorious one, 
as they glided over the beautiful river. The 
city of her hopes was at last reached, and 
like one bewildered she suffered herself to 
be led to an omnibus and taken to the first 
hotel, a large showy house, furnished with 
metropolitan splendor. She dined at the 
long table d’ hote, and felt herself an object 
of special observation to the Jady who pre- 
sided. There wassomething foreign in her 
dress and manner, which led the lady to feel 
curious as to her guest, and when she retired 
tothe parlor with the intention of asking 
for an interview with the landlord, she 
found herself confronted by the lady, who 
kindly inquired if she had friends in the 
city. Lissa trembled, as she replied that 
she was looking for a friend said to be with 
Herr Blinn. 

“Ah—hem—” said the lady. 
the name of your friend?” 

“Wilhelm Gunod. Do you know any- 
thing of him my iady?” asked Lissa. 

“JT have heard of him. A German. 
you a relative of his?” 

Lissa hesitated fora moment, then, with 
less caution than feeling, she replied: ‘‘My 
lady, he is my betrothed husband.” 

‘Poor girl,” said the landlady, ‘‘he has a 
wife and child. He was married here not 
quite a year ago, anda few {days since I 
heard they hada son.” 

Lissa had staggered back at the first an- 
nouncement, and sank down on a sofa white 
and faint. 

‘‘What a fool I was, to speak so abrupt- 
ly,” said the landlady, as she bustled about 
for cologne. ‘‘But he isa worthless fellow, 
and you may be thankful that you have es- 
caped being the wife of a drunken gambler.” 

Lissa presently rallied, and said: ‘‘It isa 
mistake, of course. This is some other 
man. My Wilhelm was true and noble. 
He has loved me so long—and-—O‘my God! 
Ihave loved himsotruly! It cannot be that 
he is false. I will see this person, of whom 
you speak, and then I shall know.” 

“That is easily done,” said the flandlady. 
“Blinn’s place is only a block back of us, 
and when the street is lighted, Ijwill go with 
you myself, or, if you prefer, I will send 
for him.” 

“No,” said Lissa, ‘‘I should rather see 
him without his knowing that I am here.” 

So, as soon asthe lamps were lighted, they 
went out and passed in front of the gamb- 
ling house of the notorious Blinn, where all 
sorts of bright-colored liquors decorated the 
windows. The doors stood open, and the 
room seemed thronged with young men. 
Some of whom were playing at billiards, 
while others were drinking their glasses or 
filling them with eager haste. Presently 
Lissa caught the arm of her guide, and with 
white lips whispered—‘‘My God! there is 
my Wilhelm!” 

How she got back she never remembered. 
She was in her own room, carefuliy un. 
dressed and with a wet compress upon her 
head. Thanks to the care of her hostess, 
she escaped a brain fever, and, next morn- 
ing, crept feebly from her bed feeling that 
some great sorrow had overwhelmed her 
like the waves of the ocean. 

She waited till she thougbt most of the 
boarders would have breakfasted, and then 
crept down to the dining-room more dead 
than alive. Thelandlady met her very kind- 
ly, inquired after her health, and helped her 
in person to the little she could eat. After 
breakfast she invited her to her private room 
and then, while seemingly occupied about 
her own affairs, she shrewdly drew from 
Lissa her whole story. 

“And so,” said she, ‘‘you are a stranger 
in a strange land, and most likely your faith- 
nm lover has made away with all you gave 
him,” 

“Not that, my dear lady,” she said in an 
agony of terror. She had not even thought 
it possible that she might be left destitute 

of money as well as abandoned. 

‘What will become of me, if he should 
have used my money?” she asked in despair. 

Now the landlady was a very shrewd 
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practical woman, and she at once suggested 
that if she had been qualified for a lady’s 
maid, she would be able to find employmeat 
at good wages, and, after shrewd inquiry, 
proposed that she should wait there till she 
could find out all about Gunod, and in the 
meantime she would have her embroider a 
suit of cashmere for a little grandson who 
was soon to visitthem. The designing and 
drawing of the patterns must be set about 
at once, and before noon, the poor girl was 
at work so intently, that her grief was half 
forgotten for the moment, and she could 
listen to amusing sallies witha smile. There 
was a little spice of bitterness, that acted as 
a tonic for the almost deadly wound. The 
fact that Wilhelm had so soon forgotten her, 
and that he was already married to another 
when she was exhausting her pity upon him, 
filled her with such contempt for his un- 
worthiness, that at times she almost rejoiced, 
as at deliverance. As she remained at the 
hotel and wrought diligently every hour of 
the day, and her work grew into wonderful 
loveliness, the praise skilfully bestowed, 
reconciled her to her new life, and she felt 
that the world held some possibilities of joy 
in store, for the years to come. 

She also heard many things of Gunod. 
He was utterly worthless, and fast sinking 
into abject drunkenness and poverty. She 
at last determined to see him and demand 
her money. A messenger was sent to re- 
quest him to repair to the hotel to meet a 
friend from Germany. With a gay laugh, 
he started for the hotel, expecting to meet 
seme old comrade in arms, and was sudden- 
ly confronted by Lissa. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “how came 
you here?” and he stood pale and trembling. 

“IT came for my promised husband and 
my home, Wilhelm,” said she, with a calm 
ness she had not thought to master. 

*‘O Lissa! you are a true woman, and you 
loved me and came to me, and I am a villian, 
and have betrayed yourtrust. Ihavea wife, 
and I have squandered your money. Do as 
you will with me, but do not hate me. I 
know too late that you are the only woman 
I could truly love.”’ 

‘‘Wilhelm Gunod,” said she, rising with 
flashing eyes, ‘‘do not add treason to the 
mother of your child to all your other sins. 
I loved atrue and honorable man, not a 
sneaking, cowardly villain. If you were 
not once true and noble, then you had no 
claim te my love, but were a swindler all 
the time. Youtook my love, as you did 
my money, for your own convenience. 
Now go from my presence and feel that a 
good Lord tempted you to betray me for my 
own happiness; for I should have learned 
your real character when it was too late, 
and my life wouid have been like that of a 
living person chained toa loathsome corpse. 
Be gone!” 

She had stood up, proud and command- 
ing. But when she found herself alone, 
she sunk down and wept as we weep for the 
dead. Our mourning for dead ideals is ever 
the most poignant of our sorrows. If we 
may never find them embodied in veritable 
humanity, then we are left to say, like Jacob, 
“If lam bereaved, I am bereaved.” If these 
are not, we are indeed mourners who can 
never be comforted. 

The bitter days that followed, were like a 
dividing of soul and spirit. She wrought 
at her appointed tasks with an energy that 
delighted her employer, but her thoughts 
were full of bitterness and wounded pride. 
Yet no one knew that she was suffering such 
fearful tortures. Robbed of her love, plun- 
dered of her money, bereft of confidence 
and hope in the future, her life was one 
dream of anguish for many weeks. She 
used to walk in the direction of the saloon 
where she had first seen him, and often, 
when herself unseen, watched his conduct. 
She soon learned how thoroughly debased 
and untrue he had become. He was untrue 
to his wife, she learned, and he would surely 
beggar his son. 

Once she sought the abode of his wife 
and child. The wife had been a pretty 
German girl, and she could now speak only 
a few broken words of English. Lissa had 
stopped at the door to ask some direction, 
and addressed her in German. Her face 
became joyous for a moment as she heard 
her native tongue, but it was a pitiful face, 
full of the pathos of a hungry heart. She 
begged Lissa to come in, saying it was good 
to hear her speak the dear German words 
her mother used, and she had not heard a 
woman speak them for so long. Lissa en- 
tered a poorly furnished room, and read 
there astory of poverty and neglect which 
made her heart ache with pity and harden 
with contempt. The young wife and moth- 
er was already treated with sad neglect, and 
she told Lissa, with tearful eyes, how she 
had been lured from her good home and her 
kind parents, by the lying words of a drunk- 
en man, and, but for the shame of it she 
should long since have gone back to New 
York to find her friends. Wilhelm, she 
said, had grown so hard and so neglectful, 
that she should now goto her father at once, 
if only she could get money enough at one 
time to pay her fare, for even her pride was 
now all broken down. 

‘‘Why not write to them and get their as- 
sistance,” asked Lissa. 

‘‘He threatens to take away my baby if I 
attempt to communicate with them,” said 
poor Mina. ‘‘SoI must dosome other way.” 


‘Tell me their name and where they live, 

and I will write for you,” said Lissa, and 

she left her with the assurance that she 

would assist her in returning to her relatives. 

This last episode cured Lissa of any linger- 

ing morbid sentiment, and she could now 

thoroughly rejoice that she had not had her 
heart’s desire fulfilled. But her pride re- 

volted from returning to her native land 

humiliated and plundered, and when her 
landlady’s daughter came from the west 

with the winning child, for which she had 

wrought such beautiful garments, was read- 

ily induced to accept a positivn in the fami- 
ly of Mrs. Melville, and return with her to 
her Western home. The little one clung 
to her with almost passionate devotion, 

healing the wounds of self-love as well as 
loneliness. In this pleasant home a year 
passed in quiet and comparative content. 

Thena young German made her acquain- 
tance and proposed marriage. He was al- 
together unlike her old ideal, more like the 
once despised Carl with his soft, browncurls 
and blue eyes and ruddy face, but he was 
intelligent and religious, and, though poor, 
he showed himself industrious and capable. 
Lissa accepted him and they set up house- 
keeping in their own house and soon opened 
a little beer saloon after the German fashion, 
which Lissa tended fora short time while 
her husband worked at whatever manual 
labor he could find. But they soon saw that 
they were doing no good, and changed their 
plans of business. A little grocery store, 
where good articles could be sold for fami- 
ly use, and where country produce could be 
bought in exchange, marked the growing 
wisdom of the young couple, and their pros- 
perity soon became assured. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion, they 
had added a dry goods department, ‘and 
were doing a flourishing business. When 
we formed our first Soldiers’ Aid society, 
we elected our much respected neighbor, 
Mrs. Lissa, as treasurer, and inal! that period 
of trial through which we passed, we never 
appealed in vain when there was need of 
help. Many a day she left the business of 
the store in other hands, while she aided in 
preparing clothing and delicacies for our 
state hospitals, and it was delightful to wit- 
ness her enthusiasm. Once she said: 

‘Lam happy to do this, because my hus- 
band is not conscripted and obliged to leave 
me. I love this government, because it is 
wise and just.” 

As no children came to her of this rather 
late marriage, she adopted and trained with 
great success, three orphan children, never 
grudging her labor in their behalf, and now, 
in a home where comfort and elegance 
abound, she tends her flowers, educates her 
children, dispenses hospitably, and leads in 
the benevolent and Christian work of the 
town, while her husband, who has always 
found it wise to listen to her counsels, is 
among the most honored of the citizens, and 
one of the most prosperous business men of 
the community. 

And her quandam lover Wilhelm Gunod? 
He has been a drunken ruffian and a brawl- 
ing politician, andat last a pimp of Tamma- 
ny. Yet he is a voter, and talks loudly of 
the oppression of this government, demand- 
ing a sixteenth amendment that should 
make all foreigners eligible to the Presidency 

We have often pondered this case, and 
wonderd whether such men will secure their 
sixteenth amendment before the women 
have any poiitical recognition; and in view 
of the services rendered by our Lissa, we 
have wished to ask of those having author- 
ity, is she not fit to becomea citizen and 
wield the sacred right of Suffrage? 

South Pass, Union Co., Ill. 











LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world. 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells ng that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 
BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SamMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St., Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. . tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.”’ 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stantp. 
E, 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Benen, Sree 


LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. Prices 60 oe a up- 

» wards. War jay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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Send tor a Sample Copy 


Or THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 
-— 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
2w4 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with cpecensiate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon -a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground, Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 1 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants ofthe year. Addrese 

FRACHELL. BODLEY, A. M.,, Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 








Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof, Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 





x. pgne Dow peneie, 
ubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc.,at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 





Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
Gold: outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 





A poems sorertpeet of ae. 
one, two and three days on apage in 
DIARIES the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR 1879. Devonshire St.. Boston. 





‘Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPs will save money by 
calling at 

UNDER WoOoD’'s, 

No, 57 
| Bromfield Street 








| J & Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the ‘“‘Persian”’ and “Japa- 
nese."’ These papers are wey 
TITWe odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPANESE upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 


W RITIN G ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 

PAPERS. to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 





Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 








NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co. 


L, Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particnlar 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at- 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 
-- stamp we will send a comeiete 
WRITIN Greet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match, Our assortment com- 
-~ prises the finest French, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue, Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Py pe in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180, Devonshire St., Boston. 





Usefuland an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 


CHRISTMAS These we have in immense va- 


riety, for persons of all ages, 
varying in price from 15cents to 
.00 each. These boxes are 
urnished with the latest deli- 
cate —_ of eyeen, and are | 
i great variety of shapes, sizes an 
PRESENTS. ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc. An 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St. Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


-DABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (277A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church, tf44 


No paste, no gummi 
no sticky fingers. A full 


MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15cents 
Ward & 


each, upwards. 
Stationers, 180 Dev- 


Gay, 
SCRAP BOOKS. onanize St., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. tf 60 




















1 FOLDING CHAIRS, 


| 
For SALE or TO LET, 


‘by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 
| 35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


| $5to$ 20mrait.tstome, ereplossonth fee 
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Boston, Jan. 25, 1879. 

















All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial 
must be addressed to the Editors of the 
JOURNAL. R 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d | of the , must be addressed 
to Box She, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. M sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it." 


t, 
OMAN'S 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

e receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
be aret subscription. ir e change of date pa on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This A 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their eee ‘ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 











1879 


Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman’s Journal, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gageand Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
inent authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 








PREMIUMS 
FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





To any present subscriber for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL who will send anew subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 

Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore. 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtain them. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


~~ o—_—_—_—_——_ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tbe Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, will this year 
be held in Lowell instead of Boston, on 
Thursday, January 30. The Executive Com- 
mittee, after consultation and deliberation, 
have decided that the new audience will be 
sufficient gain to compensate for the loss in 
other directions, and to atone for the disap- 
pointment those will feel who during so many 
years have counted on and have come to 
this Annual Meeting. ; 

The morning session will be devoted strict- 
ly and solely to business. The afternoon 
and evening to speaking. The fact that 
Governor Talbot’: has recommended an 
amendment to the Constitution so that wo- 
men may vote, which amendment, if it is 
submitted, will require abundant and care- 
ful arrangements, makes the morning ses- 
sion of this Annual Meeting of the first im- 
portance. All who are interested in the 
work, and who are prepared to aid by ad 
vice, or with time or money, should be pres- 
ent at this first session. 

The Governor's message, and the growth 
of our question in many directions, should 
give fresh hope tothe prospect of this meet- 
ing. Those who cannot attend because the 
meeting is at Lowell, should not fail to re- 
new their membership by sending one dollar 
and their name tothe office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. The sessions will be held in 
Huntington Hall. Names of speakers will 
be announced next week. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

Witu1aMm I. Bowprtca, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ez. Com. 








LAST WORDS. 


This is the last number of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL before the Annual Meeting at 
Lowell, and gives the only opportunity to 
urge the members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association to attend the 
meeting, next Thursday. The fact that Gov- 
ernor Talbot has recommended a submis- 
sion of the question to the vote of the men, 
makes the morning business session espe- 
cially important, and the names of those 
who will participate in the meeting, assuve 
interesting and profitable sessions for the 
afternoon and evening. For the names, see 
the announcement in our ‘‘notes and news.” 
Members who cannot attend, should send to 
this office the dollar which is necessary to 
renew their membersbip, and which fur- 
nishes the society with the means of work 
during the year. The train which leaves 
Boston from the Lowell depot at 8 A. M. 
will carry many of the friends of Suffrage 
to the morning meeting. Come one, and 
all! L 8. 

oe 


THEY WILL NOT BE RESPECTED. 


‘‘Women now get the inside of the walk 
and the best seat in the cars, &c., but when 
they vote and hold office they will have to 
rough it. They will get no respect from 
men.” 

This is often said by certain classes of op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage. But here 
comes a bit from the other side. The 
Omaha Republican champions the nomina- 
tion of Miss Strickland to aclerkship in the 
Nebraska House of Representatives, as fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen of the Louse. Testify your 
grateful memory of the honored patriot 
dead, in the appointment, by acclamation, 
ae Strickland to the best office in your 
gift. 
~ Again, in the next issue, the same paper 
says: 

Miss Strickland’s appointment to a legis- 
lative clerkship is as good as assured. e 
are glad to learn that Superintendent nM 
with characteristic liberality has tendere 
the young lady free passage to and from 
Lincoln during the session, and accompani- 
ed the same with a personal expression of 
the best wishes for her health and success 
in her labors, 

The Madison County Chronicle, following, 
says: 

In honor of her lamented father, Miss 
Strickland ought to be elected to the posi. 
tion of elerk by the members of the house. 

Thus, while the young lady is actually 
“running for office,” these gentlemen help 
to settle the question whether women will 
receive the respect of men or not, when they 
vote and hold office. L. 8. 

oe 


THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 








It is a significant sign of the ebb tide of 
political reaction with which Woman Suf- 
frage has to contend, when the Christian 
Register asserts that ‘It is impossible to 
maintain the proposition that every human 
being should have a right to a voice in the 
common government.” This is equivalent 
to saying, ‘‘It is impossible to maintain the 


‘principles of the Declaration of American 


Independence, or of the Declaration of 
Rights of the State of Massachusetts, or of 
the Preamble of the Federal Constitution.” 
For these all affirm this very proposition. 
In denying it, the writer, in theory, abandons 
republican principles altogether, and justi- 
fies despotism. 

The Christian Register is mistaken when 
it assumes that Woman Suffragists advo- 
cate “Universal” Suffrage, without rea- 
sonable conditions, such as are within the 
reach of all sane adult persons. All we 
have ever demanded is Suffrage for women 
on the same terms as for men, whatever 
those terms may be. In Massachusetts no 
man can vote who cannot read and write, 
and who does not pay a tax. Of course, 
therefore, we do not ask Suffrage for wo- 
men, in Massachusetts, on any other condi- 
tions than these. To compare the disfran- 
chisement of women with that of children, 
criminals and unnaturalized foreigners, is 
wholly illogical. The Christian Register 
surely will not deny that the right to a voice 
in the government “‘inheres” in children, to 
be exercised at a suitable age; and that this 
right can only be rightfully withheld by 
reason of crime or incapacity. 

The proposition to appoint ‘‘gate-keepers 
for the people’s palace” to determine what 
part of the governed shall exercise their 
God-given right of consent is not practical. 
By whom shall these gate keepers be ap- 
pointed and removed? If by the whole 
people, we have ‘‘Universal Suffrage.” If 
by apart, we have ‘‘class legislation.” 

The assumption that our politics are now 
vulgar, our elections farcical, our citizen- 
ship degraded, and popular institutions held 
in contempt and trodden under foot, is not 
true in fact. But whether true or false, the 
evil cannot be charged to Universal Suffrage, 
so long as more than half of our citizens are 
excluded because they are women. 

But the Christian Register, after giving up 
the citadel of right, upon which our insti- 
tutions are founded, rejoins us on the ground 
of expediency; for it proposes to ‘‘shut out 
none except for their own neglect and 
wrong-doing,” and to admit all who are 
‘more fit to vote than are children, crimi- 
nals and aliens.” An exclusiveness which 





excludes nobody would seem to be equally 
harmless and unnecessary. 

Indeed the wisdom of Universal Suffrage 
is affirmed in the very article we criticize: 
“Safety and prosperity depend upon attach- 
ing the whole population to a common 
government by the bunds of interest, self- 
respect, and confidence.” H. B. B. 

5 id 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


A woman has spoken in a Presbyterian 
church and been commended for it! The 
circumstances were these: Early in Decem- 
ber, in one of the churches in Cincinnati, the 
subject for the evening prayer meeting was: 
‘What is the best method for the preven- 
tion of Sabbath desecration?” One of the 
gentlemen, a lawyer of some note, in the 
course of his remarks said he thought one 
of the best methods was to have every vot- 
ing member (and he emphasized voting) of 
the church attend the primary meetings, 
and see to it that good men were elected to 
fill offices; also labor at the polls for their 
election, in order that the laws might be en- 
forced. When he concluded, a tall, digni- 
fied woman arose, and in a very earnest and 
serious manner, urged the double advantage 
if women, also, could by the same means, 
i. é., by voting, help secure the nomination 
and election of good men for legislators. 
Then she spoke of the duty of mothers, and 
the need of a revival of vital piety, etc., etc. 
She took her seat. One of the oldest and 
most influential ruling elders publicly thank- 
ed her for taking part in the discussion, 
and hoped other women would follow her 
example. Perhaps this woman would not 
have dared, if the liberal minister of that 
church had not often invited women to 
speak in the prayer-meetings. But the 
world moves. 8. 

*#e 


THE CAPITULATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 





From the Fifth Annual Report of Presi- 
dent Warren of Boston University, present- 
ed to the Corporation. January 9, 1879, we 
make the following important extract :— 


“Throughout the civilized world the ed- 
ucational movement of the past year has 
presented aspects of healthful progress. 
Especially must the friends of a University, 
which, more than any other, stands for im- 
partial educational] privilege, rejoice in the 
retrospect. 

‘Early in the year came that memorable 
uprising of Boston sentiment which de- 
manded for Boston girls the same free pub- 
lic highway to the university, which for 
generations had been provided for Boston 
boys. Favored with an opposition amus- 
ingly desperate, aided by objections whose 
authorship and nature were singularly use- 
ful in calling public attention to the real 
character of the contest, the cause of jus- 
tice achieved an easy and decisive victory. 
The chief credit for this new development 
in Boston’s educational system is due to an 
organization already mentioned with appre- 
ciation in these reports,—‘The Massachu 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women.’ 

“Old England’s metropolis was but little 
behind New England's. There a long- 
standing agitation sought the opening of 
London University to women upon the 
same terms as tomen. There on the 15th 
of January, by an overwhelming vote, the 
University Convocation united with the 
Senate in petitioning Her Majesty for a new 
Charter, which should expressly authorize 
the new departure. The petition was ap 
proved by the Law Officers of the Crown, 
recommended by the Privy Council, and 
immediately granted by the Queen. Thus 
from the hand of a woman have English 
women received this historic act of simple 
justice. The beauty and the glory of it is 
that Woman’s power could patiently wait 
the slow growth of academic opinion, and 
so make the acquisition of these new op. 
portunities a conquest purely moral. 

“On the 15th of May, atthe annual meet- 
ing of the Convocation, the new Charter 
was promptly accepted, and at a special 
meeting of the University Senate, on the 
following day, this body also concurred in 
the act. At a meeting of a few days later 
it was voted that ‘all by-laws and regula. 
tions contained in the Calendar of the Uni- 
versity relative to the admission of men to 
its several examinations, and to the confer- 
ring upon them of its various academic dis- 
tinctions’ should, from the first day of July 
ensuing, ‘be read and construed as applying 
to women as well as to men, save in any 
case specially excepted.’ To this action 
the Home Secretary of the Government gave 
the requisite approval, and thus the Royal 
University of London sec:ired the imperish- 
able honor of being the first of British uni- 
versities to repudiate the narrow and un- 
manly and selfish obscurantism which for 
centuries has laid academic disabilities 
upon women. The earlier history of this 
now consummated agitation may be found 
in the Boston University Year Book, Vol. 
V. p. 21. 

“Scarcely had the new Charter been 
granted when University College, London, 
—an institution entirely independent of the 
London University—published in the Times 
the following announcement :— 


“In view of the new Charter enabling the Universi- 
ty of London to confer degrees on women, and the 





increased demand for the higher education of women, 
the Council of this Ler ay ave determined to pro- 
vide for them systematic instruction in regular Col- 
lege classes, In most subjects the junior classes for 
women will be distinct from those attended by male 
studente. The senior classes will more generally be 
open to both sexes, and those classes which are al- 
ready open to both will remain so.” 


“A later announcement stated there was 
to be the coming year ‘a large increase in 
the number of classes open to both men and 
women ;’ that henceforth women, ‘whether 
they attend separate or mixed classes, be- 
come regular students’; and that prizes and 
scholarships were open to their competition 
as to men’s. 

“Queen’s College, London—a woman’s 
college, which has been presided over by 
such broad and liberal scholars as Professor 
Maurice, Archdeacon Trench, and Dean 
Stanley—also immediately organized new 
and higher classes to prepare candidates for 
the Arts degree in London University: 

“Earlier in the year, King’s College— 
another London institution, and one found- 
ed under the most conservative Church-of- 
England influences—opened its first courses 
of instruction for women, and almost im- 
mediately enrolled six hundred and twenty- 
five female students. Her Royal Highness, 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne; 
His Grace, the Duke of Argyll; Sir Henry 
Maine, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
Dr. Allen Thompson, President of the Brit- 
ish Association; were among the distinguish- 
ed persons who lent the influence of their 
presence at the formal opening of the new 
classes, Later in the year an organized ef- 
fort was commenced to provide means to 
enable the College to offer to young women 
all the advantages hitherto provided for 
young men. 

“Oxford University has long, and with 
reason, been looked upon as the last strong- 
hold of academic conservatism in England. 
Even here, however, funds are being col 
lected for the erection of a Women’s Hall, 
similar to Newuham and Girton at Cam- 
bridge. Both Oxford and Cambridge have 
accepted the responsibility of participating 
in the administration of the new University 
College at Bristol, a strictly and radically 
co-educationa! institution. Two of the Ox- 
ford Colleges, Balliol (founded A. D. 1263) 
and New College (founded A. D. 1886), even 
subscribe from their funds toward the sup- 
port of their young co-educational sister. 
Thé administrative Council of this interest- 
ing new institution includes Professor Jow- 
ett, Master of Balliol, elected thereto: by the 
University of Oxford; Professor Stuart, 
elected thereto by the University of Cam- 
bridge; and James Anthony Froude, F. R. 
8., appointed thereto by the Lord President 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain. 
Thus in onening a new Nineteenth Centu 
ry college for the conferring of literal edu- 
cation, both the ancient Universities and the 
Privy Council of the kingdom endorse in 
the most emphatic manner possible the prin- 
ciple and policy of the co-education of the 
sexes. It is gratifying to know that during 
the year, the first of its existence, there was 
an attendance of four hundred students, of 
whom ‘about one-half were women.’ The 
spirit of the Council has just been freshly 
illustrated in the announcement of a woman 
—Mrs. Mary Paley Marshall, late lecturer 
at Newnham Hall, Cambridge—as lecturer 
in University College for the coming year 
on Political Economy. 

“In England, the old barriers to Woman’s 
highest academic aspirations are thus rap- 
idly giving way. In the ancient Universi- 
ties themselves there is an oft-betrayed pre- 
sentiment that the example of London Uni- 
versity must soon befollowed. During the 
past year girls have actually been admitted 
to the new joint matriculation examination, 
which in the case of boys gives direct ad- 
mission to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
‘Westminister Review,’ in a late article,:in 
which repeated references are made to the 
experience of Boston University as shown 
in these Annual Reports, not only defends 
the admissibility of women to the universi- 
ties, but ridicules the ‘curious devices’ of 
Cambridge University and the University 
of St. Andrews to avoid giving women reg- 
ular academic degrees after encouraging 
them fully and regularly to earn them. 
(Vol. for 1878, pp. 80, 83.) For instance, 
‘L. A.’ (‘Literate of Arts’) iustead of B. A. 
is one of these devices employed by St. An- 
drews.”’ 

[Next week we shall print the remainder 
of this admirable statement of the triumphs 
of co-education, which we have a right to 
designate as ‘“‘The Capitulation of the Uni- 
versities.” Eps. W. J.] 


———————- # eo —__—___ 
JANUARY 15. AT WHEATON SEMINARY 


Not many months ago, the JourNAL re 
corded a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Wheaton 
to Wheaton Seminary. As the months 
passed, and the new building grew, the gift 
was increased until it reached the generous 
sum of $20,000. The dwellers in Wheaton 
have been eagerly looking forward to Janu- 
ary 15, the day set for the dedication, or 
rather for the re dedication of Seminary Hall; 
for the changes consist in a large addition to 
the former hall-building, which now con- 
tains library, studio, cabinets, laboratory, 
gymnasium, and numerous recitation and 
musical rooms. 

The decoration of the public rooms in the 
boarding house was left in great measure to 
the students, and in some cases the results 





were marvelous, as room after room lost ite 
uncompromising business air, and put on an 
unwonted expression of ease and cosyness. 
It was not done by the novelist’s favorite 
“few magic touches.” Hanging pictures, 
and moving tables and chairs, and arrang 
ing flowers and knick-nacks, are work, even 
if itis more picturesque than washing dishes 
and sweeping floors. 

It was done; Wednesday came, and the 
guests began to arrive. Each company was 
met at the door by a committee of students, 
who showed them to the dressing rooms, 
Other students were at hand to escort them 
to the drawing room, where they were re. 
ceived by Miss Haskell, principal of the 
school, and by Mrs. Wheaton. This recep. 
tion was in reality slmost a reunion, so 
strong was the common interést, and so gen- 
eral the acquaintanceship which prevailed, 
A co)lation was served in the dining-room, 
and, immediately after, all repaired to Sem. 
inary Hall for the dedicatory exercises, 
When the guests were seated, the students, 
singing a processional, marched in and took 
their seats. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Langworthy. ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee” 
was sung by theschool. Rev. Mr.Emerson, 
in the name of Mrs. Wheaton, then made 
the formal transfer to the Trustees of al) 
right and title to the property. Dr. Blake, 
President of the Board, received the trust 
in their behalf. He said that he felt weighed 
down at the thought of expressing not only 
his own pleasure, but the ‘‘compressed ap. 
preciation of nine gentlemen—nine hearty 
souls;” also of the teachers, scholars, grad- 
uates and guests then present. A hymn 
written for the occasion by one of the teach- 
ers was then sung. 

Dr. McKenzie, orator of the day, began 
his address by describing his lugubrious sen- 
sutions, as he reflected that all this was for 
girls, and not for him or his sons; though 
he strove to comfort himself with the hope 
that ‘‘when men’s rights prevail, our sons 
will enjoy these privileges.” He spoke of 
the great lack of the common schools, the 
recognition of the fact that each pupil has 
asoul, and the consequent need of academies, 
which by their intense personality and their 
recognition of the student’s personality, 
supply a need which is out of the sphere of 
the public schools in their present state. 

The library, as the ‘‘heart of the school,” 
claimed the greatest share of our attention 
through the rest of the address. Its value 
consists not in the room or furnishings, or 
in the number of volumes, but in the 
thoughts of the best men and women who 
have lived in all times. Books make peo- 
ple worth knowing, and then introduce them 
into good suciety. Booksshould be treated 
like persons. The man who abuses a book 
may be learned, but he is certainly wanting 
in fine sensibility. A book should no more 
be thrown on its face, or tossed across the 
room, than its author. Carlyle’s ‘Never 
read a book once unless it is worth reading 
twice” was quoted, also Emerson’s famous 
three rules: ‘‘Never read a book that is less 
than a year old: never read a book that is 
not famous; read only what you like to 
read.” 

The present is a time of hurry and of eager 
zeal for knowing something about every- 
thing, from performing mathematical prob- 
lems to painting glass jars. To meet the 
demand, improved methods of instruction 
have arisen. A teacher now gives, in ten 
minutes, the resnlt of ten years study. The 
days are no longer; life is no longer; still, 
we have more to learn, and men’s thoughts 
must be compressed into vest-pocket edi- 
tions. We must trust others for the results 
of the past; it is our work to apply their re- 
sults to present questions. Perhaps we can- 
not read La Place, but we can learn his for- 
mulaand apply it to present and future in 
vestigations. The duties of a librarian of 
to-day were spoken of in a way to make 
future holders of that office tremble; while 
past ones blushed for their shortcomings. 
English books are the best for English speak 
ing people to read, study and love. All 
books, and particularly the Bible, should be 
read with personality. Knowledge is pow- 
er sometimes. A better maxim is ‘‘Knowl.- 
edge and power.” A philosopher may pile 
up logs. beautiful, symmetrical, mathemati- 
cal logs, but they do not warm his hands. 
A farmer's boy puts a few chips together and 
lights a match. There is fire and it is warm 
It is not the man who knows the most, but 
he whose knowledge is ali afire, who is a 
power. Knowledgealoneisice; knowledge 
with fire glows. Get knowledge, get under- 
standing, but with all your gettings, get life: 
give your living knowledge to the world. 
for it needs you and needs your true-heart- 
ed womanhood. 

A hymn written for the occasion by Miss 
Larcom, was sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced, and the new building had been 


dedicated. E. Ww. T 
Norton, Mass , 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CAMBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday evening, January 7, a few of 
the faithful members of the Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage Association met at the 
house of Mrs. Cone, on Inman street. 

Rev. J. P. Bland made some pertinent 
remarks in relation to Woman Suffrage, 
and though not an advocate of universal 
Suffrage, earnestly desires the progress of 
women and their perfect equality with 
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men. He thought it highly important 
that young women should receive a prac- 
tical business education, not with the mere 
idea of marriage, for that is impossible in 
many cases on account of the larger num- 
ber of women then men; but rather to pre- 
pare for a life of industry and self-reliance. 
He mentioned the fact that there are several 
highly educated girls in one family in Cam- 
bridge, who are obliged to depend on char. 
ity, and who recently stated that they were 
absolutely without food or fuel. 
A. 8. THayer, Secretary. 
————_ eo ——_——_ 
SPECIAL APTITUDES OF WOMEN. 

In these days when the vexed question of 
“Woman’s Rights” is so continually coming 
to the front in one form or another, it isa 
matter of general interest when anything 
which throws real light on the subject is 
made known. Of particular importance is 
the question as to the relative strength and 
powers of the two sexes. The difference in 
quantity of physical strength is generally 
admitted, though many claim that the supe- 
rior endurance of Woman places her on an 
equality with Man, even in this respect. 
Whether there is acorresponding difference 
between the mental powers of men and wo- 
men is still a mooted question, many claim- 
ing that with equal opportunities and teach- 
ing they are exactly alike; others saying 
that though differing mentally as well as 
physically, the female brain and reasoning 
faculties are quite equal to the male, their 
superiority in some respects off-setting their 
inferiority in others; while there are still 
some who hold the old ideas of Man’s vast 
superiority in every respect, physically, 
mentally and morally. 

But there is another view of the question, 
and that is, whether the senses of sight, 
hearing and touch are more, or less, or only 
equally accurate in Woman compared with 
Man. And it ison this very point that 1 


happened to gain a bit of information the 


other day, which interested me very much. 

Business called me for a day to Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and having a couple of 
hours to spare, I accepted the invitation of 
a friend to go on a tour of inspection 
through the great organ manufactory of 
Messrs. J. Estey & Company. This estab- 
lishment is the pride of Brattleboroites, and 
really, is, I believe, the largest one of the 
kind in the world. I did not expect to be 
particularly entertained. I went therc, as I 
would have gone almost anywhere else, to 
while away those two long, idle hours ina 
strange city. But I had not proceeded far 
before | found myeelf suddenly interested. 
I had not looked for women among the 
workers in this great establishment, but I 
found them, nevertheless, as where do we 
not, now-a days? 

In a series of little rooms, shut closely in 
from the noise and confusion outside, were 
a number of ladies, each having a room and 
an organ to herself. On a table were ar- 
ranged in regular order, the little reeds 
which were to become the very soul of the 
now insensate mass of wood and metal, 
which I have just called an organ, but which 
would not really be one, until these reeds 
had been manipulated by the delicate fingers, 
and answered the test demanded by the 
acute ears of their mistress. The first thing 
was to gain a free movement of the tiny 
metal tongue in each reed, by filing it down 
with a fine steel file. Then each one was 
tried in turn, calling out a somewhat unmus- 
ical sound, by clicking it with a little sheet 
of brass as thin as paper. If the tone thus 
elicited was the least trifle sharp or flat, a 
few more strokes of the file, applied to the 
tip or the base of the tongue, remedied the 
defect; and the most dexterous manipula- 
tion of the tip with cther delicate tools, gave 
the required soft, sweet and pure quality, 
for which the Estey organ is celebrated. 

Now this tuning, and ‘‘voicing” the in- 
strument is a process than which none in 
the whole manufacture is more important, 
as is self-apparent; and to the credit of their 
employers be it said, the women who do 
this delicate work, are paid exactly the 
same salaries which are paid to men who do 
the same work. The tuning, in particular, 
is now nearly monopolized by women, and 
is it not a significant fact that this work, 
on which the reputation of their organs so 
largely depends, should be entrusted to wo- 
men by Messrs. Estey and Company, who 
are shrewd, keen sighted business men, and 
who would not take this step, unless they 
considered the senses of touch and hearing 
to be more acute and sensitive in women 
than in men, 

1 have heard, moreover, but cannot vouch 
for the truth of the assertion, that it was a 
woman who first invented the peculiar sys- 
tem of voicing which has done so much to- 
wards making this organ famous! Certain 
it 1s, however, that there is a regular corps 
of talented inventors among those who draw 
regular salaries at this establishment, and 
the instrument itself might be wrapped sev- 
‘tal times in the letters-patent which they 
have taken out upon improvements and in- 
ventions, all of which are also protected by 
registered trade-marks; so it would seem no 
easy matter to attempt an infringement, 
though this is, in fact, continually occurring. 
One such case which has actually been in 
litigation for thirty years past, has just, I 
hear, been finally decided, though 1 do not 





know on which side judgment has been 
given. 

Other manufacturers of organs, and pia- 
nos too (among them the celebrated Chick. 
ering & Sons) have begun toemploy women 
in the more delicate branches of their work, 
though whether they art equally just in the 
matter of salaries, I cannot say. I received 
a letter the other day from a young lady 
friend who lives in a Southern city, but is 
coming to Boston to study music, and 
among the branches which she wishes to 
take up, she named the tuning and repair- 
ing of instruments, with as much noncha- 
lance as if this were an everyday employ- 
ment of the fairsex. I wrote ber, fn answer, 
that the Director of the school where she 
intends to study, would doubtless give her 
letters of introduction to some of the best 
manufacturers here, as he does to male stu- 
dents who wish to study tuning, and she 
might be able to make arrangements with 
some of them. But I do not know; it seems 
to me to be rather severe work for feminine 
hands and arms! TRIMONTAINE. 

Boston, Jan, 24, 1879. 


oe 


MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


A lady known to the Boston Daily Herald 
has written a letter signed ‘‘GonsALE,” tes 
tifying of her own knowledge to the good 
results of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
We make the following extracts: 


In justice to the readers of your widel 
circulated paper, will you publish the fol- 
lowing irrefutable facts in relation to the 
working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Territory, as well as in Colorado, where 
women are permitted to vote at district 
school elections. I have seen the practical 
working of Woman. Suffrage in Cheyenne 
after a six years’ trial, and I know women 
vote there whenever in their judgment their 
vote is requisite, and at some elections more 
frequently than men, and they generally 
vote for such candidates as are qualified to 
represent the better class of citizens, the 
virtue, intelligence and sobriety. I also 
know the result has been to so purify the 
polling places as to make their approach 
safe, easy, and often inviting. Women are 
treated with,as much respect, and greeted 
with as much politeness on election day by 
the people of Wyoming, as they are by the 
best trained male citizens of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, or any other well-bred city or town 
in Massachusetts any day in the year, no 
matter what the occasion might be. Men 
dod not insult women on public occasions 
out there, by smoking tobacco in their faces, 
as they do in Boston, or anywhere in Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor Thayer said to me, in 
1875, *‘’Tis the greatest moralizing institu- 
tion we have (which of course includes the 
churches) and we all like it, and it can’t be 
repealed.” Hon. John W. Kirgman says 
women manifest a great deal of independ- 
ence in their preference of candidates, and 
have frequently defeated bad nominations. 
They are becoming every year more and 
more interested in public affairs, and are 
less subject to the temptations which bias 
the political action of men. In the Legisla- 
ture of 1875 only one man was opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. He was an intemperate 
map, formally postmaster at Cheyenne, 
who had been a defaulter and had drifted 
off to another part of the Territory, and 
was there elected. This man made a motion 
to repeal the act, but no one would second 
it, and he was actually hooted down; and, 
when he returned home, his constituents 
threatened to lynch him. Intelligent wo- 
men are generally in favor of it, and I do 
not believe you can find a dozen respecta- 
ble men in any locality to oppose it. Wo- 
men sometimes hold office, not very often; 
they very often serve on school commit- 
tees; in some cases have been elected county 
clerks, and in several cases have been act- 
ing justices of the peace. As jurors, women 
have done excellent service. On petit ju- 
ries, the women hold the men up to a high- 
er sense of honesty and morality than they 
would exercise if left to themselves. We 
have had notrouble from the appearance 
of ‘‘bad women” at the polls. If they go 
there they conceal their character and make 
no disturbance. Before women voted, the 
polling place was a perfect pandemonium. 
Whiskey was dealt out freely by the candi- 
dates, the streets were filled by men in all 
stages of intoxication, knives and pistols 
were used freely, bullets were flying at ran- 
dom, and it was dangerous to pass. All 
has now changed,. and perfect order pre- 
vails, and if there is any fighting done it is 
done at the saloons, not at the polls. Our 
saloons are all kept by men; I do not know 
of asingle one kept by women. The gen- 
eral influence of Woman Suffrage has been 
to elevate the tone of society, and to secure 
the election of better men for office. 

Miss Matilda Hindman recently made the 
following statements. She was at Cheyen- 
ne on election day. She says: ‘If I am any 
judge of human nature, the countenances 
of the voting ladies indicated a high degree 
of cultivation and refinement. Each lady 
had her ticket ready when she reached the 
polls, and, after depositing it, went away 
without any disturbance. The testimony 
of the best people in the city was that the 
best women voted. ‘the greatest objection 
one politician had was, that they scratched 
their tickets, as he expressed it, in a most 
disgusting manner, and would not stick to 
the party; consequently one man ran ahead 
of his ticket, in a closely contested district, 
900 votes, on account of his good reputa- 
tion for morality. Cheyenne has been, and 
is sometimes now called the worst city in 
the country, and this orderly voting and al- 
most entire freedqm from corruption is due 
to Woman Suffrage. Instead of roughs at 
the polls, they were surrounded by gentle- 
men. Not an oath was uttered, no tobacco 
was used, and the gathering was most or- 
derly. Friends of the press, can this be 
said of any town in Massachusetts?” 

The following, from Mrs. Anna J. Whit- 
ney, of Keokuk, Ia., was given Nov. 26, 
1878. She says: ‘‘I witnessed Woman’s 








Suffrage yesterday, and the women turned 
out largely to vote. They usually drove up 
in carriages, voted and drove away, none 
remaining around the polls. There were 
all classes of women. 1 never saw an elec- 
tion pass off so orderly and quietly. There 
was no loud, boisterous conduct on the part 
of the men who gathered at the polls, and 
when a lady came up to vote, the crowd 
separated, and some gentleman would escort 
her to the ballot box ard back again to her 
carriage. I saw colored women go up alone 
and vote; they were treated with the utmost 
respect; that is, they were in no way mo- 
lested or ridiculed.” 

My object is, and I doubt not those other 
witnesses have the same object in view, to 
spread the truth, destroy error, and do what 
I can to make the world better. The article 
ae says not one-half the women in 

heyenne have cast a vote since the first 
two elections. This may be true, and still 
it was evidently calculated ‘o mislead the 
mind. How many elections do we have 
here when half the men in Boston vote? I 
think not one. When you come to consider 
the large floating peers always to be 
found in the new Western cities, as well as 
the fact that every female by the time she is 
fifteen is called a woman, it would be ex- 
ceedingly strange if one-half should get out 
to the polls at any one election. But, let it 
be whichever way it will, this is the truth, 
that enough women have voted, and will 
continue to vote, to put men and keep them 
on their best behavior, and break up the 
rings, which are the very curse of New 
England politics to day. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 





President Warren’s article, ‘‘The Capitu- 
lation of Universities,” deserves special at- 
tention. 


An initial movement against the State Ag- 
ricultural College was defeated recently in 
the Maine House, seven majority. 


Japan has a permanent endowment fund 
for educational purposes of $8,000,000. But 
we send them missionaries all the same. 


The Roman Catholic Indians in Maine 
sent Pope Leo an elaborately trimmed pair 
of :aoccasins, and he sends them a hand- 
some medal. 


Read the argument of Charles G. Ames 
for ‘Conditional Suffrage” irrespective of 
sex, which we copy this week from the 
Christian Register. 


The Women’s Christian Association of 
Philadelphia hasa dining-room in which 
from 150 to 200 women take their noon meal, 
which costs some of them only five cents. 


At a caucus of the Republican members 
of the Legislature, at Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently, Professor N. P. Hill was nominated 
on the fourth ballot for United States Sena- 
tor. This is an excellent nomination. Mr. 
Hill is a Suffragist. 


Maine pays her women teachers smaller 
salaries than any other of the States. They 
receive only $17.04 a month, against $35.45 
of the male teachers. Most of the Southern 
States give male and female teachers exact- 
ly the same salaries, as do also all the Indi- 
an schools in the different territories. 


Hon. William I. Bowditch will preside at 
the Aunual Woman Suffrage Meeting in 
Lowell, next Thursday Miss Abby W. 
May, T. Wentworth Higginson, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Thomas J. Lothrop, Margaret W. 
Campbell, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Rev. J. H, 
Wiggin, and others, will be present. All 
sessions are free, and the pnblic are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. 


The Syracuse University proposes to 
raise $40,000 to endow a prefessorship in 
the liberal arts, to be filled by a woman, to be 
elected by a board of trustees. The money 
is to be subscribed by women who have 
money in their own right. The plan is to 
place the admission of women to the Uni- 
versity on a broad basis. If it succeeds, it 
will prove a decided step in behalf of the 
liberal education of women. 


Photius Fisk, of Boston, is in almost daily 
receipt of letters from persons whom he has 
befriended. Probably no retired chaplain 
of the Navy Department has ever done so 
much to relieve distress, as has this quiet 
unassuming gentleman. One of his benefi 
ciaries in Nashville, Tenn., has recently 
been moved to write a poem in commemo- 
ration of his good deeds, and Jubilee Sing- 
ers have adapted it to music. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Huntington Hall, Lowell, 
next Thursday, January 30, commencing at 
10 a.M., and continuing at 244 and 744 P.M 
The morning session will be a business 
meeting, and a full attendance of persons in 
terested in the work of the society is speci- 
ally important, in view of the possible sub- 
mission ef a Woman Suffrage Constitution- 
al Amendment. Trains leave Boston at 7 
and 8 A.M. 


? 

There are only eight States in the Union 
where the postal service pays its way, and 
half of them are in New England—New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan—the net surplus of 
revenue from these States being over $2,530, - 
000. If the remaining States did as well, 
the department would have a surplus of 
over $10,000,000 to turn into the treasury 





GREAT REDUCTIONS 


—; 


CAR PEBTIN Cs. 
John & James Dobson. 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the world have placed in their retail depart- 
ment a large and fine variety at the following low prices: 


Royal Axminsters, 
“  Wiltons, 
“ Velvets, 
5 frame Body Brussells, 
Tapestry Brussells, 
3 Plys, 
Ex. Superfines, 


usual price, 3 00, 1 50. 
“  « 375, 2 00. 
“  « 250, 1 50. 
“ 6% 1H, 1 25. 
“ 4 00, 65 &75 
“ “ 1 25, 1 00. 
“ «“ 1.00, 75. 


Linoleums, Oil-Clots, Mattings, &c. 


(Compare our prices with prices asked by retail houses.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 


Opposite R. H. White’s & Co. 


ly4 : BOSTON. 








annually, instead of lacking about $5,000,- 
000 of being self-sustaining. 

There are over seven thousand Americans 
studying in German schools and _ universi- 
ties. The American consu! at Wurtemberg 
estimates that over $4,500,000 is thus annu- 
ally expended by Americans in Germany. 
This amount, he thinks, would go a long 
way toward building up and sustaining sim- 
ilar institutions at home. Among the evils 
of a student’s life in Germany he cites ‘‘the 
free and easy ways of social life that sur- 
round them,” and an attachment to foreign 
customs which makes them ‘‘restless under 
moral restraints, and weakens their attach- 
ment to the laws and systems of their native 
land.” 

——--— - e@e ---— —- 

MRS, CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Since our last report Mrs. Campbell has 
spoken in the following towns: 

At Southboro, a Woman Suffrage meet- 
ing was held in the town hall on the 15th 
inst. The weather was very cold and the 
attendance small, in consequence. Mr. 
Daniel Whitney, (Post-master) called the 
meeting to order and introduced the speaker, 
who spoke for an hour. She claimed the 
ballot as a right; urged the need of women 
in politics, and pleaded earnestly with wo- 
men to give their names and influence to 
this most important work. ‘Men excuse 
themselves for inaction because women have 
not all asked them to prepare the way.” 
Petitions were signed by both men and wo- 
men and left with Mr. Whitrey for circula- 
tion. 

At Southville, Jan. 16, the meeting was 
postponed on account of the storm. 

The Union Temperance Meeting held in 
the Town Hal! of Georgetown, on Sunday 
evening, January 19th, was attended by 
more than three hundred and fifty people. 
The Reform Club conducted the services, 
which were opened with singing by the au- 
dience, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Marsh. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell was intro- 
duced by the President, Mr. Chase, and 
gave a lecture which was listened to with 
the closest attention throughout, It was 
not a recital of the woes of the drunkard’s 
family, but an appeal to mothers and fath 
ers to train up their sons so that they shall 
not need to be reformed. In behalf of men 
who are unable to contro] their appetites, 
the temptation of the liquor saloon must 
be removed. Men are not able to do it 
alone. If it is ever done, it will be by the 
combined votes of temperance men and 
women. The speaker appealed to men to 
open the wey for women to use the ballot; 
first, because it is right, and second because 
the women are needed in the government. 
Three ministers came to the platform and 
thanked the speaker for what she had said, 
and for the spirit in which it had been ex- 
pressed. 

At North Reading, on Monday, Jan. 20, 
a Woman Suffrage meeting was held in the 
Universalist Church. A very fair audience 
was present. Miss Stella Hall, teacher in 
the public school, called the meeting to or- 
der and introduced the speaker. The audi- 
ence gave good attention and expressed a 
warm interest in the subject. 

At Middleton, on Tuesday, Jan. 21, Mrs. 
H. A. Stiles presided. The lecture was at- 
teuded by about one hundred adult per- 
sons and twenty-five or thirty boys from 
fifteen to twenty years of age. These boys 
had been in the habit of disturbing prayer 
meetings and lectures until the people de- 
cided to put a stop to it, and took occasion 
to doso at the Suffrage meeting. The con- 
stable undertook to arrest some of them, 
and had to call for help, which took twenty 
men, or more,‘out of the house. When this 
disturbance was over and quiet restored, 
the men came back and the lecturer finished 
in peace. 

We understand that Mrs, Campbell spoke 
in Lawrence, Jan. 22, and in Methuen, Jan. 
23, but we have no detailed reports of these 
meetings. H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGECONVENTION AT WASHINGTON. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 

In the final action on the resolutions 
printed in full last week, the fourth, fifth, 
sixth (relative to protecting Indian squaws 
and ignoring the white women of the land, 
&c.,) and seventh resolutions were adopted. 
The eighth resolution, in opposition to the 
attempt to take from the women of Utah 
the elective franchise, was laid on the table 
for discussion. The ninth was read and 
adopted. The tenth, in relation to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, was 
adopted. The term of judge, applied tothe 
court, first being stricken out, and the word 
“lawyer” inserted in lieu thereof. 

Among the resolutions adopted were these, 
viz: ‘‘That we press upon the national par- 
ty the vital question of national citizenship, 
secured by constitutional amendments, as 
an underlying question to the financial and 
all other national issues; and further, that 
we respectfully remind all political parties 
that we cannot have honest money until we 
have honest men.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake was the first 
speaker. Her subject was, ‘‘The Propriety 
of Abolishing Women.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith thep read an 
essay entitled ‘Biology or the Rights of 
Women,” in reply to an article in a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly de- 
claring that the Suffrage movement betray- 
ed weakness on the part of women. 

Mrs. Stanton said that a committee, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Elizabeth O. Smith, Mrs. 
Matilda Joselyn Gage, and Mrs. Wells, of 
Utah, had been appointed to wait on Presi- 
dent Hayes and inform him that there were 
20,000,000 of women in the United States, he 
having ignored that fact in his recent mes 
sage to Congress, 

Mrs. Lockwood suggested that the names 
of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony be added 
to the committee. 

Mrs. Stanton said ‘‘No!” She was not in 
the habit of visiting great people, as she 
had not humility enough to stand being 
“snubbed.” 

Frederick Douglass was thenfcalled upon 
to address the convention, but owing to 
having been announced for a speech at the 
session that evening, he made his apologies 
and resumed his seat. Addresses were de- 
livered by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Lavinia 
C. Dunmore, after which the convention 
took a recess until half-past seven o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

In the evening Mrs. Cady Stanton intro- 
duced Mrs. Wells, of Utah, wife of Gen. 
Wells, the Mormon apostle and polygamist. 
She spoke to the fourth resolution in the 
series. She said the right of franchise held 
by the women of her territory should not 
be wrested trom them, and Congress had 
better heed what wrong is contemplated to 
be done by taking away the only safety they 
enjoy. The women of Utah have never 
broken any law of that territory, and it 
would be unjust as well as impolitic to de- 
prive them of this right It would be an 
outrage, which intelligent people all over 
the world would condemn. 

Susan B. Anthony then read her paper 
which is everywhere commended, entitled 
“Bread and the Ballot.” 

She said disfranchisement is always po- 
litical degradation to any class affected by 
it—disfranchisement and degradation bein 
in politics synonymousterms. She showe 
how necessary it is for the laboring men in 
this country to combine together to com- 
mand the respect of politicians and capital- 
ists. By this means can labor maintain its 
dignity and self-respect. And how essen- 
tial for Woman is this means of self protec 
tion and preservation, Women are ready 
to join any political party that comes to the 
front in behalf of Woman Suffrage. Her 
description of the great change which had 
taken place in the condition of the colored 
race, and how much colored voters are re- 
spected and loved by politicians since the 
have the ballot in their hands, was vivid, 
She added that the wool of a negro is just 
as curly, the lip just as thick, and the heel 
just as long as it ever was. Yet these poli- 
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ticians see more beauty and Ly yy! in |. 


them somehow—and how wo it be with 
the women voters? Why, these candidates 
for political honors would no doubt, just 
before elections, imagine they saw the 
wings just cropping out on them! The old 
masters of the negro now often address 
them thus: “Fellow-citizens, I thank you 
for the honor conferred on me,” c. ith 
what terms of deference and endearment 
they will address the female voters in the 
future is left for that happy millennium to 
develop. 

Mrs. Wells, of Utah, explained some 
points omitted in her first remarks. 

Miss Anthony put the question of Suf- 
frage to a vote by the audience, and it was 
carried unanimously in the affirmative. 

SECOND MORNING SESSION. 

The next morning, before the arrival of 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
the recording secretary of the association, 
made a few remarks, After which she intro- 
duced Helen M. Cook, of the New York 
City Suffrage Association, who read a re- 
port of the doings of that body the past 
year, and of the progress making there. 
She stated that even the daily newspapers 
there begin to treat them with respect, and 
show them fair play. During the reading 
of her report Mr. A. G. Riddle, of this city, 
entered the stage door and took a seat by 
the side of Miss Anthony. 

Mrs, Dr. Cora Bland, of Washington, D. 
C., was introduced by the chair and made a 
speech on ‘‘the growth of liberty.” 

Mrs. Stanton said Mr. Riddle was to fa- 
vor them with a speech. Gen. N. P. Banks 
would be with them in the course of the 
day, but would be unable to make a speech. 
He was with them in spirit and believed in 
the views advanced by them. She explain- 
ed the reason why there were no more men 
on the platform, saying they used to have 
many of them in past conventions, but by a 
public invitation for their presence, they 
are apt to get the kind they do not want, 
and the kind they do want refuse to come 
forward on account of the class who are so 
willing to be conspicuous. So the women 
have concluded to drive them all off. 

Mr. A. G. Riddle said he had rather hear 
any woman speak on this subject than any 
man he had ever heard speak on Woman’s 
Rights. He reiterated his convictions of 
the entire justice and right of the cause they 
advocate. There is no place on earth where 
it is proper for a man to go, that it is not 
eminently proper for a woman to go, and 
the road traveled by her would be graced 
and benefited by her presence. He had al- 
ways believed in the essential equalities of 
the sexes. He expressed his admiration of 
the noble band of Suffragists who come up 
here from year to year to battle for these 
equalities. Sarcasm and ridicule against 
the anti-slavery movement had died out, 
and so will ridicule against those who ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage. The emancipa- 
tion of Woman is as inevitable as any other 
fixed fact that is foreshadowed, and the time 

not far distant. 

Marshal Frederick Douglass gave an ac- 
count of the first Woman Suffrage conven- 
tion—more than thirty years ago, in the 
state of New York—he was present then, 
and with Mrs. Stanton aided in the construc- 
tion of the platform and debate on the res- 
olution introduced, which were denounced 
as ridiculous by almost every one. The 
rights of the sexes come from the same 
source—not from men, but are derived from 
their great common mother—Nature, Wo- 
men have the same rights as men. Speak- 
ing of the increased consideration given by 
public men to the voters, he asked what he 
himself would have been without the ballot? 
By it he was able to be United States mar- 
shal of the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Williams, of Utah, daughter of 
Brigham Young, next addressed the audi- 
ence. She expressed her thanks for the 
kind manner in which she has been received 
in Washington, where she expected to meet 
with prejudice, and especially by the ladies 
foremost in the Woman Suffrage movement, 
As to the ultimate success of this movement 
she entertained no doubts. The women of 
Utah do not propose to relinquish their 
rights. They have enjoyed the elective 
franchise for eight years, and have never 
abused that right. They go to the polls, 
vote for the men who befriend them, hold 
office, are employed in telegraph offices, 
post-offices, and in other labor suited to 
their capacities. Emancipate the women, 
the mothers of the land, and we will have a 
higher type of men—more perfect, more in- 
tellectual and noble than ever seen in any 
age of the world. She urged the women of 
Washington and all the country to aid the 
women of Utah in retaining this right of 
suffrage. [Applause. ] 

Mrs. Gov. Wells, of Utah, took the stand 
and proceeded to state the progress of legis- 
lation in Utah with reference to Woman’s 
Rights. She gave a graphic account of life 
among the Mormons, and stated why the 
Mormon women were allowed the elective 
franchise, It was thought by Congress 
that the women of Utah were opposed to 
polygamy, and by allowing them to vote 
they would kill the practice. The result, 
however, proved that the women were in 
favor of polygamy and voted to allow its 
continuance. Congress now proposed to 
take away the elective franchise because 
the women had expressed their opinions. 





SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On reassembling at 2 o'clock, Mrs. Stan- 
ton spoke on the tendencies of the times 
under the present one-sided Suffrage sys- 
tem. All are now admitted to this privi- 
lege except idiots, Chinamen and women. 
What can be expected under such a state of 
affairs—a state of irreverence, infidelity 
and corruption. They tell us that politics 
will demoralize the women, and the women 
the politics of the day. This is absurd. 
Look at a state of politics under man’s rule, 
that it is impossible to tell whether the 
chief executive officer of the land is in his 
seat to-day by fraud or otherwise. The de- 
velopments of the cipher despatches look 
exceedingly bad. [Applause. ] 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage next addressed 
the Convention upon the injustice of men 
to women, and United States rights versus 
State rights. 

Mrs. Slocum, of New York, made pa- 
thetic appeal for mothers who do not own 
their own children, and for working wo- 
men, who sell their souls for bread. A wo- 
man’s church was being organized in New 
York, where there would be a new moral 
atmosphere. 

Mrs. Spencer summed up the speeches 
and said, ‘“What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Mrs. Devereux Blake emphasized ‘‘The 
Protection of Women by Men,” by the story 
of Eva Leroy, driven out of a Michigan 
town todie on Christmas night, and the 
murder column of the newspaper. After 
which the Convention adjourned. 

SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

At the last evening session, in the absence 
of Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Gage called the meet- 
ing to order. Mrs. Denham, delegate from 
Iowa, read an encouraging account of the 
status of the movement there. 

Mrs. Stanton came on the stage, and said 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood would tell us about 
her lawsuit with the United States, which 
she did at length. 

Mr. Purvis, of Philadelphia, spoke of the 
resolution on the President, and of that 
clause of it which refersto the intimida- 
tion and bull-dozing of colored voters at 
the South. Upon that Mr. Purvis spoke, 
and in the most energetic English denounced 
the policy of Mr. Hayes. He denounced 
the cowardice that failed to protect helpless 
voters; he reproached the spirit that wel- 
comed back red-handed and unrepentant 
revels. [Sensation.] The President had 
betrayed the party who put him in power, 
he betrayed the race who had trusted him, 
he was a traitor and the most backboneless 
man who ever sat in the Presidential chair! 
[Hisses and applause. Some men left the 
gallery.} Mr. Purvis concluded by saying 
that the negroes were worse off now than 
before. 

Mrs. Spencer rose to say that as the per- 
son who had drafted those resolutions, she 
had taken care to use the exact language of 
Mr. Hayes; it was very equivocal, and she 
did not see how it could have roused so 
much indignation on the part of the speaker. 
She then denied having said what was im- 
puted to her in the Star on the polygamy 
question, asserted her belief that the Con- 
gressman was above the moral average and 
chiefly traduced by the disappointed office- 
seeker who wanted his place. 

Mrs. Stanton called for a copy of the res- 
olution, and discovered that it was an error. 
The offending clause was in the wrong place. 

Mr. Douglas said it was a noticeable fea- 
ture of all great movements that extraneous 
questions were sure to creepin. In times 
past this was the fate of the anti slavery 
movement. ‘‘I have great personal respect 
for the gentleman who stands here to-night, 
and who calls the President of the United 
States a traitor. But I submit that the Pres- 
ident should not be charged with the out- 
rages that have followed his inauguration. 
I wonder that the gentleman did not charge 
him with all the bad administration that 
went before his inauguration. What is de- 
nounced as the treachery of the President 
issimply his necessity. Noone man, wheth- 
er in Russia, in Austria or the United States, 
is responsible for all outrages. The Presi- 
dent is simply the executive. Where his 
ability ends his responsibility ends. The 
North was tired of the bloody shirt. The 
Democratic party would not consent to the 
use of the army inthe South. The Presi- 
dent’s handsare tied. He exerts all the pow- 
er he possesses. [Applause.] Then, it is 
not quite fair to hold him wholly responsi- 
ble. Idetest the outrages; I condone noth- 
ing. But the Republicans have themselves 
to blame. 

Mr. Purvis said Mr. Hayes had gone back 
from his position. He reaffirmed his treach- 
ery, and stated only facts. Said he: ‘“Who 
are his advisers? Whom does he ask to his 
table? Who are the men who share his hos- 
pitality? They are—” [Voice in the gallery, 
**What has this to do with Woman’s rights?”’] 
“There are two millions of black women, 
I speak for them, as I speak for the rights 
of all women and men.” [Voice in the gal- 
lery—choked off. Applause and hisses. ] 
Mrs. Stanton came forward, and for the 
second time that day assisted some one in 
the formation of a demeanor. This time it 
was the young man in the gallery. She 
begged the audience to remember that the 
ladies on the platform hired the hall and 





paid for it; that they invited their speakers; 
and that those who hissed might quietly leave 
the hall. Mr. Purvis went on making a 
small-sized annihilation of the President, 
and an appeal for the negroes. ‘I speak 
now for the rights of black people, because 
I know that on this platform they can be 
spoken of. [Applause.] I speak for them, 
because there is no power under heaven to 
protect them. They are shot down, they 
are unavenged, because the great God has 
made a mistake in making them black.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mrs. Stanton said it was very evident from 
the events of the evening that there was need 
of Woman in the councils. We must never 
forget the right and the sacredness of free 
speech, and women must teach their sons, 
when they go to public meetings, to use 
their tongues like men, and not like serpents, 
and if they will not listen, to go quietly 
away. They must learn the great Ameri- 
can lesson of toleration of free speech. 
Mrs. Stanton reviewed the points that had 
been discussed, took alook ahead, promised 
some Vassar girls on the platform next year, 
the Convention stood adjourned to next Jan- 
uary, and the last backward glance of the 
reporter gave a dissolving view of the audi- 
ence. 
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PRAYERS VERSUS BALLOTS. 


“Trust in God, but keep your powder dry,” 
is said to have been the advice of the stern 
old Cromwell to his army of praying Puri- 
tans. The same advice is not inappropriate 
to those who lead in the great reforms of 
to-day. This is my feeling, whenever prayer 
is urged as a panacea for some great wrong, 
as Mr. Moody urged it on the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Union, at 
its late Convention in Baltimore. To these 
women as well, as to Moody himself, Crom- 
well’s advice is in place. While you trust 
God in prayer, do not forget to do your own 
part; do not fail to keep your powder dry. 

Says Mr. Moody, ‘‘With 100,000 women 
on their knees, a wave of prayers would go 
up from this land that would make drunk- 
ardstremble and whiskey sellers quake.” 
This may be true, although the last class 
would much likelier laugh at their fatality. 
Place 100,000 ballots behind those prayers 
and his predictions might be realized. 

In this country, all questions come at last 
to the ballot-box, and at it, this question of 
temperance must be settled. How it is that 
shrewd, able women, in earnest as Mrs. 
Rounds and Mrs. Burt undoubtedly are, 
cannot see this, is something past the com- 
prehension of the average masculine mind. 
Mr. Moody knows, if he knows anything 
outside of his theology, and these ladies 
know that the liquor-dealers of Baltimore 
laugh at prayers, while they dread the bal- 
lot. With such people, for ladies to carry 
on a prayer meeting in a dirty saloon, sur- 
rounded with vice and obscenity, is ladylike, 
Christian, and harmless, while the very sug- 
gestion of the ballot is a nameless horror, 
with much the same effect upon them that 
water has on a mad dog. 

The ballot for women is first a question 
of right, then of expediency. In a free 
republic, all citizens of mature age have an 
equal right to a voice in making the laws 
under which they live. A denial of that 
right to a party of those citizens is usurpa- 
tion. The right of women to vote is the 
same, no matter for what that vote would 
be cast; it isa question of simple right. As 
regards the more moral element of society, 
and especially as regards the victims of the 
rum trade, the ballot inthe hands of wo- 
men betomes a question of expediency. 
Let Mr. Moody’s 100,000 pray all the rest of 
the year if they will, but, for the sake of 
God and humanity, let them cast 4 vote on 
electionday. Give the mother a vote to close 
the den that is ruining her son, the wife a 
vote to close the resort that is robbing her 
children of bread. 

When, a few years ago, the Woman’s Cru- 
sade aroused the interest of the world, had 
there been a vote behind every prayer, much 
more would have been accomplished. I do 
not mean to say that the Crusade was a fail- 
ure, every such movement carries the flood 
mark of temperance reform a little higher, 
but as long as its actors had no legal power 
to enforce the principles for which they 
prayed, the movement failed of full success. 

In theclassic legend it was Ariadne’s dag- 
ger with which Theseus slew the Minotaur 
of the Cretan labyrinth, and Ariadne’s silk- 
en thread that guided him and his compan- 
ions back to light and life; so if our Mino- 
taur of rum is ever to be slain, women must 
furnish the means. A vote in the hands of 
the temperance women of America, will be 
to the reform elements of the nation, what 
Ariadne’s dagger was to the Athenian hero. 
Can Mr. Moody grasp this idea? and while 
he is asking men and women to seek a 
change of heart, urge men to be just to wo- 
men, and above all, women to be just to 
themselves. Ihave known many people to 
profess conversion, but have to see the first 
prejudice that has been overcome by a 
‘“‘change of heart.”’ 

Murphy’s gospel of moral suasion senti- 
mentalism, has done a great deal in this state 
to take the backbone out of the temperance 
movement. Legislation and the ballot have 
given us prohibiticn in eight counties out 
of the twenty-three in the state, but they 





proclaim the doctrine of non-interference 
with the traffic, only the conversion of the 
drinker, while prayer is the one topic of 
their evangelists, too many of whom are not 
too well converted themselves. I remember 
well the excitement that swept the country 
when, in 1861, the guns of Charleston bade 
defiance to the nation; but while the me- 
chanic dropped his tools, the farmer his 
plough, and the merchant his ledger, and ali 
grasped the old flag to carry it again from 
the Potomac to the Gulf, there was little 
talk of praying, unless indeed for the brave 
men who carried muskets in the front. The 
day of prayer was past, that of decisive 
action had come. 

This temperance movement is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment, but of honest, earnest 
work, in which all religious and moral ele- 
ments of society are needed, and most press- 
ingly of all, the ballot in women’s hands. 
Tothe Woman’s Temperance Union I would 
commend the old aphorism, ‘‘God helps 
those who help themselves,” though old it 
is true. In all such questions, ballots ac- 
complish much more than prayers. 

J. A. CALHOUN. 

Farmington, Cecil Co., Md. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MILLENNIUM. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The Pilot has found 
out when Woman will be entitled to the 
right of Suffrage. After the last gun has 
been fired, after the last sword has been un- 
sheathed, and the millennium day has come 
—then and not till then, Woman will have 
the right. 

In heaven we shall not need the right of 
Suffrage. We shall all have equal rights 
there. Only here to assist us and to help to 
smooth our passage through the thorny path 
of life, and to enable us to use our influence in 
putting down some of the great sins of the 
land, which might. help to smooth the pas- 
sage even for men. ‘‘Until women cease to 
be dependent,” he says. Show me wherein 
consists Woman’s dependence on Man, more 
than his dependence on Woman? Time 
would fail me toenumerate the many things 
that prove this equal dependence on each 
other. When he is on the field of battle, is 
she not doing as much at home, in taking 
care of the homestead and the children, 
which if she did not he could not leave? 
When the war was over, but for Woman, 
the returning soldier would not have had a 
place wherein to lay his head. Is it not 
hers to soothe the sorrows of the afflicted, 
to heal the wounds of the sick and the dying? 
Is not her work equal to his? The great re- 
sponsibility that rests upon Woman, is 
known only to Woman and toa few good 
men, Christians, deep thinkers, and men 
who dare to do right, regardless of popular 
opinion; we have some such, and we hope 
that ere long we shall have many more. 

This matter of war seems to be the barrier 
against Woman Suffrage with many people. 
Suppose there were no women anda war 
should take place, could the men all go? 
Certainly not. Some would have to stay at 
home to raise provisions for others who go 
to the field of battle, if not the war would 
soon end in starvation. Now in this case 
would they disfranchise those men who stay 
at home? No! we should be ashamed to 
ask sucha question. Then why are not wo- 
men equally entitled to this right for the 
same services rendered at home? 

The Pilot says, ‘‘Not until the soldiers are 
disbanded, and the bayonets forgotten, until 
the judgment of a woman is as equable as 
that of a man, and the natural burdens of 
her sex removed. In a word, until she no 
longer needs protection, she must in fair, 
play, leave, the polling——to those who can 
defend its responsibilities.” Who made this 
editor a judge of the equality of Woman’s 
judgment with Man’s? The natural ability 
of her sex has made her the mother of the 
nation, and who has the right to deny her 
the right of sharing in their government? 

6. 7. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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A BIT OF A GOSSIP. 


“Why, my dear Rebecca! how do you 
do? Walkin and take a chair. Lay off 
your bonnet, do. That’s right; just put 
your feet up on the fender. Pretty cold out 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mary, pretty cold, pretty cold, pretty 
cold!” Have most frozen my ears off, I be- 
lieve. By the way, have you heard the 
news?” 

‘News! what news? No, I do not hear 
anything io this out-of-the-way place. I 
told Joshua this morning, if he had wanted 
to live in the backwoods, he need have gone 
to no wilder spot than this. What if we 
are on a hill, and can see all over the village? 
What do I care for a view, if I cannot get 
any neighbors? Now, would you believe 
it, I have had but three calls this week, and 
here it is Thursday. It is so far out of the 
way that folks do not get up Here often. 
My dear Rebecca, I am so glad you have 
come! But what is this piece of news? 
Really, I have not had a chance to talk much 
for so long, that when I get started there is 
no stopping me. Now this news, if you 
please.” 

“Why have you not heard that they are | 
going to start a Temperance society? Good | 
—good—Good Templars they call them- 
selves; Good Templars.” 





“Good Templars! I have heard of temp. 
lars, but they were not any better than any 
body else. Come to think of it, they were 
worse than most people.” 

“Oh! you do not understand; you do not 
understand. Some of our enterprising folks 
are to organize a society, the members of 
which are to sign regular rules and regula. 
tions for the common good, and pledge 
themselves not to meddle with intoxicating 
drink asa beverage. That is about as near 
as Icancome to it. Charles was saying this 
morning, that the teacher has promised to 
join; so has the new minister, and that 
will” —— 

“The new minister! Well, he had better 
be doing something to stir himself up and 
make himself popular. Looksas if he had no 
more life thana snail. Only yesterday Mrs 
Bunker was here (he boards with her yoy 
know) and a more troublesome boarder, she 
says she never saw. Would not eatin the 
sitting-room till they had carried away the 
combs that hung under the mantel in no. 
body’s way. Would not take a drink of 
water from the pail at the sink, because they 
kept the toothbrushes near it. And last 
Saturday, when Jane Bush called to see 
them, would pot go down and be intro. 
duced because he was finishing his sermon, 
or some such trifle. Now I think a minis- 
ter has no right to dispose of his time in 
that way; he should always be ready to re- 
ceive members of his flock, else what is the 
good of being paid to labor for our spiritual 
good. Now Jane Bush isa wild creature 
Who knows what opportunity might have 
been presented for doing good to that girl's 
soul? I think he does not consider the awfu! 
responsibility resting on his shoulders.’ 

‘Ministers take upon themselves altogeth. 
er too many airs now-a-days, my dear Ré. 
becca; too many airs.” 

‘Speaking of airs, there is that teacher, 
Miss Lunt. If there is anything I cannot 
abide, it is people who think themselves so 


‘dreadfully nice. She goes by here every 


day as pert as you please. Walks for exer 
cise, Isuppose. This morning young Pay 
son was with her, listening as if he would 
devour every word she said. I ran to the 
window thinking to be sociable-like, and 
bow; but my lady never looked this way; 
walked on with her head in the air as grand 
as you please. After this, I sha!l be partic- 
ular to let her know I think myself as good 
as she. Her grandfather was a foreigner.’ 

‘Now, Rebecca. do not go. You have 
not said half what you wanted to, I know. 
If you hear any moreabout that society, let 
them know I will join. It is forthe appear- 
ance of the thing you kraow. I like to en- 
courage the young, especially. Not that I 
would let all that home-made wine in the 
cellar turn to vinegar, though. If you go 
by Kate Loomis’s, just step in and see what 
a ridiculous bonnet she has. Paris she calls 
it. I would not put it on one of our pigs. 
They do say she is going to marry that Ed- 
wards. He will get a poor bargain, I can 
tell him.” 

“Good afternoon, Mary Come down and 
see me, won’t you?’ Good afternoon. Pleas- 
ant day, very pleasant day. 

J. T. CaRutna. 
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HEREDITARY DISEASE. 


Among papers read before the New York 
State Medical Society was one by Dr. Ira F. 
Hart, of Elmira, N. Y., on the ‘“‘Hereditary 
Transmission of Disease,” from which we 
give extracts below. Dr. Hart says: 

The State Board of Charities have taught, 
in their admirable monograph, the unrefut- 
ed truth of the transmission of disease and 
crime ae ae many generations. That the 
iniquities of father and mother are trans- 
mitted, etc., ete. This principle, strength- 
ened and upheld by the greatest medical 
minds of the age, already demands the en- 
forcement of State and National preven- 
tives to hereditary vice. The addresses of 
Dr. Gross at the American Medical Associ- 
ation in 1875, and of Dr. Sims, in 1876, set 
forth in more vivid colors than we can por 
tray, the necessities of concentrated action 
to resist—to abate the inheritances of dis- 
ease. Dr. Sims especially furnishes the 
fearful details of suffering, of shortened 
lives and diseased organs, which have been 
the legacies of the guilty and innocent alike. 
For it is the unwritten law of hereditary 
disease that the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. Any medical man can add to the 
ery of Dr. Sims, from his own prac- 
ice. 

The hereditary disease to which Dr. Hart 
here especially refers is the disease of syph- 
ilis—the disease of prostitution, of sexual 
crime. ‘‘The Deity” he says “has ever 
frowned upon it. Against it, his severest 
anathemas have been hurled.” He adds: 

Is there any lesson to be taught? With 
no hesitation, we reply, yes, and indorse 
the idea of Boards of National and State 
Health Administration, to exercise supervis- 
ion over hereditary as well as infectious dis- 
eases. We take this ground, because hered- 
itary evils will not correct themselves, the 
— of humanity require legal preven- 

ives. 

To accomplish the proposed reform we 
cannot say that we advise the strict adop- 
tion of the French system of inspection 
There are many reasons why this is repug- 
nant, and would meet a difficulty of en- 
forcement among the class of people guilty 
of unlawful excesses. A sensible and clear 
explanation of the end to be gained, sown 
broadcast aniong this class, might arrest 
the attention of the thoughtful; but the 
reckless sailor or unrestrained debauchee 
requires a more pertinent reminder of the 
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legal restraints society has the right to im- 
pose on them. We mistake the capacity 
of those pledged to medical reform, and 
the inherent originality of the American 
mind, if a Board of Health administration 
cannot devise methods whereby the impart- 
ing of disease which must prove hereditary 
can be circumscribed. We have great faith 
in the creation of an enlightened public sen- 
timent. Laws are futile, unless supported 
by public sentiment. Articles prepared by 
medical authority would be valuable. Ta- 
bles of statistics would enforce the argu- 
ment. It would revolutionize public senti- 
ment. Available methods for change of 
reform would be demanded. As sound 
sanitary doctrines of drainage and ventila- 
tion have been approved, so would legal re- 
straints —_— the spread of syphilis meet 
with public approval. 

A National Health Association has just 
concluded its sittingsat Richmond, Va. The 
Quarantine of Yellow Fever was the staple 
of discussion, but we learn from two relia- 
ble sources that the contagious disease of 
syphilis was also under consideration. Of 
this the papers make no report. We should 
have no fear of a ‘‘Contagious Diseases Act” 
for the United States, if the matter was set 
forth for public discussion, and fully ex- 
plained to the people; but it is the secrecy 
of the things that gives us such cause for 
anxiety. 

As William Lloyd Garrison said recently: 
“Such evil legislation is always accomplish- 
ed by indirection, and herein lies our great 
danger.” Cc. oO. 8. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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WHY? 

It has long been a question in my mind 
why men, who almost universally believe in 
their own intellectual superiority to women; 
who glory in their stronger will and greater 
power, so readily look to women to be the 
Jeaders in matters of right. 

What is a young man’s best safeguard, 


when he goes out into the world alone, but. 


the memory of a mother’s teachings? What 
sustains him during long years of absence, 
amid discouraging surroundings, more than 
a sister’s strong, hopeful letters? And what 
is usually considered the last hope for a dis- 
sipated young man, but marriage to a pure, 
good girl?. 

Is Woman the weaker? Then why lay 
upon her trembling shoulders the burden of 
his weaknesses, sorrows and sins? Why 
does the father leave to the mother the care 
of guiding and instructing his sons in all 
that is good and noble? Why does the 
brother go on his way indifferent to the 
struggles of his mother’s sons? Why does 
a husband throw himself on the tenderness 
and mercy of a loving girl to be reformed? 
Why does he tell her that nothing can save 
him from drunkenness but her angelic pres- 
ence as his wife, and then, if she, being hu- 
man, fail in the herculean task, why does 


he curse her with a drunken husband all 
her life? 

These questions may seem severe, but they 
point toa truth that is acknowledged by 
every candid andthinking mind. Evidently 
men stand somewhat in need of education 
in this matter, and to me, there seems to be 
no better way than to throw them upon their 
own responsibility. It is a fact that une 
always does a thing better if conscious that 
no one else can or will perform his allotted 
task; and nothing more quickly develops 
decision and strength of character than a 
knowledge of the absolute necessity of self- 
reliance. If all women would act upon this 
principle, and, when urged to marry a man 
to redeem him, answer him as Jane Eyre 
did Rochester, that she no more doomed him 
toa life of debauchery than she chose it for 
herself, there would be more happy wives 
or fortunate maiden ladies, and fewer drunk- 
en husbands and miserable homes. 

Mrs. Mary McCouuvo. 

West Henrietta, N. Y. 


HUMOROUS. 


Which is better, to die eating or di-et? 


The Indian complains cf the loss of his 
hunting grounds. How unreasonable! The 
government is “hunting grounds” for him 
all the time and then hunting him down and 
making him move away from them. 


If there is one thing more than another 
that tht Boston family thoroughly enjoy, it 
is when, gathered around the evening lamp, 
pater-familias reads aloud from Elihu Bur- 
ritt’s ‘Sanskrit Handbook for the Fireside.” 
Mother sits listening in rapt attention, the 
children are wooed from their toys, dolls, 
and paper babies, and the infant coos his 
delight in his cooingest coos.— Boston Trans- 
crivt. . 


Stage jurymen, selected from supernum- 
erary actors, are generally, in point of intel- 
ligence, not above those who sit in criminal 
courts. At New Orleans at the Academy 
of Music, in ‘‘A Man of the People,” Rose 
Warren was being tried for theft. ‘‘Gentle- 
men of the jury,” said the learned judge, ‘‘do 
you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” 
“We do,” said the foreman prometiy. The 
— lady, at this stage of the trial, fainted, 

cause it was her business to faint.* 


When young Aime Maillard was at col 
lege the professor of rhetoric gave the class 
as a subject ‘‘A Eulogy of Indolence.” On 
the given day the compositions were hand 
ed in, and the professor, after casting his 
eye over the paper, remarked: ‘‘M. Mail- 
lard, where is your + I don’t see it 
among these.” ‘Didn’t I hand it to you? 
I beg your pardon,” said the student, and 
passed up a neatly folded package of manu- 
script. The professor opened it, turned 
over the pages, got very red and exclaimed: 
‘‘Sirrah, this isa miserable joke. This pa- 
per is a blank,—not a word in eulogy of In- 
dolence anywhere on it.” ‘Oh, I thought 
that the highest eulogy of Indolence I could 
give,” replied the student, ‘‘would be not 
to write anything.” 


























F. GELD 


FURNITURE AND UP 
LATEST DESIGNS, QU 
NEO-JACOBIN, AND 
MADE UNDER MY 
AND WARRANTED. 

FACTORY AND SALES 
AND OTIS STS., EAST 

EAST CAMBRIDGE 

HORSE CARS FROM 





OWSKY 


HOLSTERY OF THE 
EEN ANNE, JAPANESE, 
OTHER STYLES, ALL 
OWN SUPERVISION 
ROOMS, COR. FIRST 
CAMBRIDGE. 

AND SOMERVILLE 
BOWDOIN SQUARE. 











A LITTLE GIRL 


Can make pretty Valentine presents with Embossed 
Pictures, Cards, etc J. JAY GOULD, 10 Brom- 
field street. 4 





Md - the cele- 
. rate arcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year’s Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3cents to$leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
arged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure- Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfal backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
lasge, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
hot poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
{will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 

‘ 28 Winter street, Room 16, 

Send stamp for circular. 


CARDS. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri-. 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 14 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonvon, Ena. 6m40 
* : BAKLNG 
ROYAL Powe 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared fom GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 





Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

{2 The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 








Art and Artists of Connecticut, By H. W. 
French. 4to, tinted paper, ful) gilt, elegantly 
bound, $3.75. 

An American Consul Abroad, 
Sampleton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenny, author of “Coro- 
nation." Square 16mo, classic size, $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity Boston. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Burying the Hatchet; Or, The Young Brave of 
the Delawares. By Elijah Kellogg. 1émo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Forest Glen 
Series. 

Deterioration and Race Education. With 
Practical Application to the Condition of the Peo- 
ple and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 12mo cloth, 

2.50. 

Donald's School Days. By Gen. 0. 0. Howard, 
U.S.A. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

Elementary Course of Geometrical Draw- 
ing. By George L. Vose. 38plates. Net, $5. 

England froma Back Window. By James M. 
Bailey, author of “Life in Danbury,” ‘‘They All Do 
It,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Fallof Damascus. By Charlies Wells Rus- 
sell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Historical Student’s Manual. 
Waites. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

His Inheritance. By Miss Adeline Trafton, au- 
thor of “‘An American Girl Abroad,’ ‘Katherine 
Earle,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Ike Partington, and his friends. By B. P. Shilla- 
ber, (Mrs. Partington.) Small 4to, fully illustrated, 
$1.25. 

The Intermediate World. By L.T. Townsend, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lake Breezes; or the Cruise of the Sylvania. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Being the third volume of the Great Western Series. 

The Land of Burns. By Wallace Bruce. Fully il- 
lustrated by J. D. Smillie. Small 4dto, cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. 

Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. 24mo, cloth, 
illustrated. Being the third volume of Flaxie Friz- 
zle Stories, 75 cents each. 

Live Boys; Or, Charley and Nashoin Texas. A 
book of rea! adventure, told by Charley, and edited 
by Arthur Morecamp. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

Meg, a Pastoral. And other Poems. By Mrs. 
Zadel B. Gustafson. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mother-Play. By Frederick Froebel, (the father 
of Kindergarten). Translated from the original by 
Miss Josephine Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwight. 
Royal 4to, $2. 

Mother Goose Masquerades. The Lawrence 
Mother Goose, By E.D. K. 75cents. 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. By the author of “That Hus- 
band of Mine.’ 16mo, cloth, $1, paper 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 

pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By Samuel 


By Alfred 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrt- 
NEY, author of ‘‘Leslie Goldthwaite,”” &c. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understaud the plainest English can 
use this book. It tegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, raised, 
mixed,frosted—anc eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to supplement other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or bas not any other cook- 
book, can afford not io have ‘Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By CLARA ErsktNE CLEMENT. Anew 

_ revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
$3 25. 

AHandbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. B 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revis 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 

These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 
By M. F. Sweetser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 5@. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 


2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 
3. Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 
4. Murillo. 11. Turner. 
5. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci, 
6. Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 
7. Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landseer. 
15. Allston. 


“Any one who will carefully read these booke will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that possessed by the great mass of 
educated persons in this country."—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50. 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man's poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling. and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable in itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the ful! stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Boston 
Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





M. E. Moore. 

Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trouseeaux, Children's 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22423. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, Kooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to ‘it. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


-F Union Under Flannels, Eman- 

eipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be« 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.V.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 
assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celevrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P:ace, New York. 3m3 














HYGIENIC 











POCKET 








R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
bk ae Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, andr eceive the same degrees, 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of a ey c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


"] Cheapest in the known 
WATCHES. < and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago_ 


One ¢ _ ~— Rn ay ony fg aa 

ments o n ooks in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. Ley’ iv na  # er a 4 

ings and of all sizes. y; 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 

















Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ULIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTO have a large and 
sorumeut ol BPINGE; Grand, square ana 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid’andZen- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices. 
New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


ons on, instalments, if desired. Call and fhear 


NEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 


COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


The success of the season at the Boston Maseum, 
etc., is the most popular thing of the kind ever per- 
formed in this country. Music excellent and easy, 
and words unexceptionable, making it very desirable 
for amateur performance in any town or village. 
Elegant copy, with words, music and libretto com- 
plete, mailed anywhere for $1.00. 


Many bargains in 





TRIAL BY JURY is a laughable 
Operetta by the same author. 50 cts. 
Joseph's Bondage. By Cuapwick. $1.00 
Belshazzar. * BUTTERFIED. 1,00 
Esther, ** BRADBURY. 50 

Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 
with Oriental dress and scenery, The last one is easy. 

“Pauline” ($2.)—‘Palomita” ($2.)—‘Diamond 
cut Diamond” ($1.) “Guardian Angel” (50 cts.)— 
“Lesson in Charity” (60 cts.) ‘Maud Irving” (60 
cts.) are Operettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three 
are Juveniles. 


In Press. “The Sorcerer,” by Suturvan. 
Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
66 a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattett & Co., Portland Me. 








CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 

ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 

CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Each week to Agents. GoodsStaple. 10. 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Ps: 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis, I+ 


Pennsylvania 


RATLROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great hi hway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no then line 
= Oe 7 equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel, In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANTA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
— the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seéing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road- a combination of safeguards a st 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 


“Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba! 
more, and Washington, F 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General l assenger Agen 

0.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 

203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, ie 
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CONDITIONAL SUFFRAGE. 


Nothing contributes so much to the pos- 
sibility of forming an intelligent opinion on 
any question as a fair presentation of it 
from different points of view. It is with 
special pleasure therefore, that we give en- 
tire the argument ef the Christian Register on 
“Condi:ional Suffrage the next great Re- 
form,” as follows:— 

As things go in America, every full-grown 
native or naturalized masculine creature, of 
whatever color, character, or grade of intel- 
ligence, can be a voter just so long as he 
can keep out of a prison, a mad-house, or 
an idiot-asylum. And there is a movement 
to extend this indiscriminate system so as 
to give the ballot also to every grown-up 
feminine creature, with the same easy and 
reckless good-nature. And it cannot be 
said that we are careful to brand either men 
or women who show varivus degrees of 
criminality, craziness, or idiocy. The ma- 
jority of these classes are not in public in- 
stitutions; and if they are men, they rush 
to the polls and give orders to the govern- 
ment, as the same sorts of women would 
doubtless do, if they could. 

But there are many among us who are 
learning in the school of public calamity to 
say,—better than Suffrage for all men, or 
Suffrage for all men and women, would be 
some fair and reasonable provision giving 
all men and women who are citizens a fair 
chance to acquire Suffrage by making them- 
selves fit for its exercise. 

The safety and right direction of the ship 
is more important to the passengers than 
any secondary regulations of deck or cabin. 
What is best for the republic, and for the 
whole people, will prove in the long run the 
best thing for the women of the land and 
for every separate class of the population. 
We believe the advocates of Impartial Suf- 
frage can better save and serve all that is 
vital and useful in theirown principles, and 
more surely win a popular verdict, by 
working to make Suffrage conditional than 
by pushing the demand that it be made uni- 
versal. On large and strong grounds, it 
may be affirmed that every human being 
should have unobstructed access to the 
means of rational happiness and welfare; 
but it is impossible to maintain the proposi- 
tion that every human being should have 
the right to a voice in the common govern- 
ment. Everybody sees good reason for de- 
nying the ballot to children, criminals and 
unnaturalized foreigners; yet these three 
classes could hardly make worse use of the 
franchise than is made of it by many who 
exercise it under existing laws. There isa 
growing conviction that somehow we ought 
to discriminate still farther, with a view to 
protect society against the evils which have 
resulted from making Suffrage too cheap. 

The enfranchisement of the freedmen and 
the agitation of recent years which has for 
its object the extension of Suffrage to wo- 
men in the same indiscriminate way as to 
men—thus doubling the evil as well as the 
good of our present system—have brought 
to light a startling amount of skepticism 
concerning popular Suffrage itself. Many 
thoughtful friends of ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” are 
satisfied that the principle can only be 
safely and soundly applied by making Suf- 
frage conditional; but they would lay down 
conditions with which all classes might com- 
ply, so that none should be shut out from 
the exercise of the governing power except 
by their own neglect and wrong-doing. The 
rank of a ruler, or voter, as they reason, 
should be held out as an incentive to intel- 
ligence and loyalty, and should carry with 
ita sense of responsibility as well as of 

wer and privilege. What costs nothing 
* held of little value; hence the right to 
vote must be acquired pF ning prepa- 
ration for its exercise. Till we can traina 

eneration to hold Suffrage asa prize of 
onor and duty, politics will be vulgar, 
elections will be farcical, citizenship will 
be degraded, and popular institutious will 
be held in contempt and trodden in the 
mire. 

The principle of limited Suffrage will be 
nothing new in America; for, as above 
shown, we now deny the right to women on 
grounds of general tradition, as for better 
reasons we deny it to children, criminals, 
and aliens. The only change called for is 
to place the limitations just where they be- 
long, so as to shut out all who are no more 
fit to vote than children, criminals, and al- 
iens, and so as to take in all who could use 
the right intelligently and who are identi- 
fied with the general welfare by their sym- 
pathies and interests. Our present method 
suppresses the political voice of multitudes 
who are better fit to rule than other multi- 
tudes who now crowd tothe polls; we have 
excludec much of the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the land, and have included much of 
its ignorance and vice. Can it be for the 
interest of any part of the people that the 
government should be ill-managed?—as it 
surely will be when its great powers are in 
the hands of those who know neither the 
proper use nor the proper limitations of 
those powers. How can we hope to get 
out of the ballot-box any better kind of civ- 
il order than we put in? 

Our double problem is, how to preserve 
popular government and how to make it a 
blessing. That the system itself is imper- 
iled by its own present workings, and that 
its results are a mixture of blessing and 
curse, is generally admitted. We seldom 
hear a serious political conversation in 
which both solicitude and misgiving do not 
find expression. Some would giadly length- 
en the probation of foreign-born citizens; 
but the prevailing conviction is that the 
present generous policy of easy naturaliza- 
tion is wisely adapted to attach new-comers 
to our institutions, and thus to strengthen 
the government. Others would favor a 
property paper w ne but the money-pow- 
er is already sufficiently influential, although 
it has not earned any special claim to confi- 
dence; and if the well-to-do classes were 
once secure ina monopoly of political pow- 
er, there is reason to fear that those who 
most need to be considered in legislation 
would find themselves consigned to an in- 
ferior caste, helpless and hopeless, or des- 
perate and insurgent. Safety and prosperi- 
ty depend on attaching the whole popula- 





tion to a common government by the bonds 
of interest, self-respect, and confidence. 

Before the century clo:e’, there will 
doubtless be a formidable movement in fa- 
vor of making Suffrage conditioned on some 
moderate degree of intellectual and moral 
qualification. It may not be easy at once 
to formulate or apply the new tests; but the 
will makes the way, and necessity has been 
the mother of a large family. It is high 
time the public mind were making itself 
familiar with some practicable scheme; but 
no scheme will seem practicable till we 
think ourselves well inside of it; so that we 
are likely to hasten slowly enough. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith thinks it impossible 
to secure an educational test for Suffrage, 
‘because if one party proposed it, the other 
party would at once espouse the cause of 
ignorance for the sake of its vote.” But 
why may not the proposal iake such a form 
that no party could make capital by oppos- 
ing it, and all parties could. be united in its 
support? Might not the people be brought 
to support a reform which promises advan- 
tages to the future, with no abridgement of 
present liberties, so that no party could have 
any motive for opposition, while there 
would be a strong motive for its adoption? 

Without taking away the ballot from any 
who now exercise it, our State constitutions 
might be so amended that after a given 
date—say the year 1900--no new names 
should be added to the one except on 
two conditions: first, that the applicant 
shall not for five years have been convicted 
of violating any law of State or nation; sec- 
ond, that he or she has passed an examina- 
tion in the rudiments of political knowledge 
(covering at ieast the outline of a citizen's 
duties, and the distinctions between the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
of government), by giving intelligent an- 
swers to questions duly prescribed by law. 
In some States these questions might be 
more simple than ia others; but the princi- 
ple once established would permit some 
flexibility of application, and might even 
lead on to an advancing standard, as it 
would certainly compel and stimulate the 
pursuit of some civil studies which are now 
much neglected, even in the public schools 
of most of the States. 

Suffrage would thus be conditioned on a 
certain moral and intellectual fitness for it; 
that fitness would be emphasized and hon- 
ored by the act of the whole people; and 
every growing boy or girl would have a 
definite motive and object in cultivating the 
sentiment of obedience to the laws, ard in 
acquiring the elements of political knowl- 
edge, without which a vote represents neith- 
er virtue nor intelligence. It may be sup- 
posed that Suffrage would be much nearer 
to universal than now; for it would be felt 
as ashame not to acquire the full stunding 
and rank of membership in the ruling class, 
and the right to vote having been acquired 
by effort, would be held and exercised with 
some sense of its value and dignity. What 
a noble tradition would soon take root! 

This plan implies that in every election 
district there shall be a select committee of 
citizens—Gate-Keepers to the People’s Pal- 
ace—charged with the honorable duty of 
examing the applicants for enrollment, who 
would present themselves on a given day 
in every year. Whata high occasion that 
coronation-day of republican princes might 
be made! Annual observances in every 
towr, welcoming the new voters to their 
rank and duties, would react on families 
and schools, und the whole growing compa- 
ny of young people woul be impressed 
with the meaning of citizenship, and inspir- 
ed with an ambition to pass with credit, 
which would carry them far beyond the 
mere learning of the answers required by 
law. 

This scheme, or something like it, would 
at least have the advantage of offering the 
Suffrage to all adult citizens on conditions 
honorable to themselves and to the State. 
It would discriminate without disparage- 
ment or hardship, and would hold the door 
of opportunity open impartially to all class- 
es, in the true American spirit. While it is 
too much to hope that it would make men 
honest or wise, its whole influence would 
be in the direction of honesty and wisdom; 
and the very painstaking required to bring 
about and maintain so excellent a reform 
would be a worthy exercise of that external 
vigilance which is the price of liberty. ‘‘To 
purify the republic, if it is the hardest of 
all political tasks, is by far the highest;” and 
it may even be found that it will cost a deal 
less trouble to put ourselves right than to 
go on in the present folly and disorder. 

The above view of the Christian Register 
is worth considering on its own account, 
and is commended to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all readers of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. L. 8. 
oe 
A LUKEWARM ALLY. 


Suffragists have a right to expect from a 
paper nominally edited by Henry Ward 
Beecher, a very different attitude upon the 
question of Woman Suffrage from that 
taken in the following paragraph of the 
Christian Union: 


It is useless to force Suffrage upon a re- 
luctant constituency, and equally useless to 
deny or conceal the fact that, in respect to 
all the common current questions of poli- 
tics, women would constitute a reluctant 
constituency. But there are two questions 
on which they are already very generally 
prepared to vote—temperance and educa- 
tion; and, if the Massachusetts Legislature 
will submit to the pee the question 
whether women shall have a voice in pro- 
tecting their own homes from the rum sel- 
ler, and in providing their own children 
with adequate education, we shall be sur- 
os as well as disappointed not to see 

assachusetts leading in a political reform 
as wise as it is righteous. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 








We have received from Messrs. Macul- 
lar, Williams & Parker, an entertaining book 
entitled ‘‘King’s Handbook of Boston,” 
profusely illustrated, and embracing the 
minutest knowledge of Modern Athens’ 





present aspect. The most interesting fea- 
tures are delineated with graphic taste, 
prominent among which is the great cloth- 
ing-manufactory and warehouse of Messrs. 
Macullar, Williams & Parker, now one of 
the magnificent attractions of Boston. A 
sectional cut of the great building is given, 
showing twenty departments, wherein are 
employed about 450 women and girls, com- 
fortably, happily and profitably. There 
are ulso nearly 100 men,at work in the 
buitding. It isa firm which New England 
greatly honors, and one of which any city 
in the world might well be proud. Our 
personal knowledge of the firm leads us to 
say that it sets an example of generosity 
and industry rarely followed. During the 
dull times, when other firms discharged 
their helpless help, employment and good 
wages are continued. One of the special- 
ties of this eminent house is the yearly 
manufacture of 15,000 white vests. It is 
remarkable, that with an honorable exist- 
ence of nearly thirty years, all of the part- 
ners of the original firm still hold an inter- 
est in the business. 


F. Geldowsky’s name, attached to any 
furniture, is sufficient endorsement of thor- 
ough, conscientious work, and finest finish. 
His styles are alweys unique, and of the 
latest designs. It is something of a treat to 
examine his furniture and upholstery, es- 
pecially the latest designs embracing the 
Queen Anne, Japanese, and Neo-Jacobean 
epochs of artistic history. Every article of 
furniture is warranted first-class, and every 
purchaser is more than satisfied. Factory 
and salesrooms in East Cambridge. 


“If you have anything to do, give your- 
self to it, whether it is business, obedience, 
work or play. Devote your soul to it and 
you will succeed.”—Charlotte Cushman. 


Taking advantage of the general dullness 
of trade in January, and wishing to stimu- 
late their usual custom, John & James 
Dobson advertise still further reductions in 
carpetings. Their prices, which we quote 
in another column, are the lowest possible. 
An examination of their goods, and com- 
parison of prices with those asked by other 
houses, will convince every one into a pur- 
chase. Their beautiful store, combining 
seven floors, covers acres of ground, and as 
they claim to be the largest manufacturers 
of carpeting in the world, they can weli 
afford to sell lower than any other house, 
and competition is useless. 


All manufacturers can increase the de 
mand for their goods by advertising. 


It is but little more than two years ago, 
since the Holman Liver Pad, now acknowl- 
edged as the prophecy promulgating the 
treatment and cure of disease by absorption, 
and utilized without the use of medicine, was 
first introduced to the New England public, 
in small rooms, up three flights, at 28 School 
St. And the incredulous public ‘‘first 
pitied, then endured, then embraced” this 
saving pover, until the business, growing 
and strengthening, outstripped their limits 
of successful space, and they were com- 
pelled to come down from their lofty hights, 
which they handsomely did last week, into 
an extensive store and medical rooms, at 124 
Tremont St. The occasion of the grand de- 
scent was made an attractive and congrat- 
ulatory one, and the new departure was re- 
ceived with eclat by combined press, priest, 
and physician. To sit within Miss Keyes’ 
beautiful parlor, and note the patients come 
and gu, is a marvelous fact to doctors, drug- 
gists and drugs. It proves that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure, 
and that truth can bear the test of hard crit- 
icism. Mr. Chauncy M. Hateh, the New’ 
England manager of the Pad Co., is won- 
derfully fortunate in his choice of location, 
as it is opposite Park Street Church and the 
State House, (suggesting another beneficial 
retrenchment for state dyspeptics) and from 
the street one steps into elegant rooms, 
where glows an atmosphere of health, cheer- 
fulness and welcome. ‘‘Throw physic to 
the dogs!” 

Valentines of pretty designs and refined 
sentiment, at J. Jay Gould, 10 Bromfield 
Street. Also many other kinds of gift cards. 

“The Nursery,” for February, is more at- 
tractive than ever. It is the daintiest volume 
for babyhood now issued. To test the real 
happiness easily afforded your little ones, 
send for a sample number which will be 
mailed for 10 cents. It is better, however, 
to send the subscription price of $1.50 and 
make the happiness one of monthly renewal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 27, at 3.30 P.m., Miss Selma Borg will epeak on 


“Individuality.” 





Sunday Meetings for Women at No. 4 
Park St., Jan. 26, at 3p. mM. A paper will be given by 
Mrs. Marion V. Dudley, on “Self Made Women.” 
Women invited. 


Stockholders Meeting.—The Proprietors of 
the Woman's JougNat will hold their annual meet- 
ing at their office, No. 4 Park street, Boston, on 
Monday, February 3, at 3r.m. for the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

SamvueE. E. Sewaut, President. 

S. Maria PERSONS, Secretary., 








Business Women and Ladies shopping 
in Boston, wishing to spend the night in the city, 
may find pleasant, quiet rooms, at No. 6 Decatur 
street, South End, 50 cents per night. 3t4 





Copying Wanted,—A lady perfectly compe- 
tent wishes a situation as copyist, or will do copyin 
athome. Copying by the type-writer preferred. Ad. 
dress ‘‘copyist,”’ at this office. 1tf 





The Moral Education Association— 
During the month of January will hold meetings in 
the Broadway Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, Fri- 
day evenings. 

anuary 31, 74P. ™., Miss Julia A. Sprague will 
speak on ‘‘Newspaper Literature of Children." 

The public are invited 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

ey 3p. m., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 

senteg. 7% Pp. m., Talks on Health by competent 
ween» ysicians, followed by discussion. 

Tu y. 7 P. M., Claes in istory. 

Wednesday, 2to4 Pp. m., German Class. 714 P. ™., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. m., and7}4 Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4P. m., German class. 71g P. m., 
Political Economy. P 

tures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employwent Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women's work, 
either usefui or or tal, is in attend from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership. $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 








Dancing and Gymnastics. Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, ut 10 a.m. An adult 
class wiil also be formed to meet on : hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

ymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
BukKE, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only. 3m52 

The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associaticn hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. ie Providence, R. L, before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freveric A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. Johu Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St., Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, oe pao pupils for any eslieg , or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
inschools, Reference.—J.W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek aud German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French, Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
1879—PRICE REDUCED—$1.50 
THE NURSERY. 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


be ant 9 | illustrated. Send 10 cents for a specimen 
copy and Premium List. 


John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mass. 











HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a soe. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 


Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 1t3mc 








LL 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. p, 
Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4p.m. ty10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. M., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. . 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


‘ Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C) EDWARDS, 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t3mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon. 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. ° 4t46 

















Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
~ authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 

OURNAL. 





CHOICE TROUSERS 
At Reduced Prices. 


We are now giving constant employment to a large 
force in the workshops where Trousers are manufac- 
tured for our Readymade Clothing Department. 
The goods thus made we propose to sell at reduced 
prices. Our object isto make business enough to 
enable us to go through the Winter without the neces- 
sity of discharging any of our hands in this depart- 
ment. In order to do so, we must find a market for 
something more than the ordinary amount of goods 
of this kind sold in dull seasons. With this view, 
we shall therefore dispose of a large portion of the 
stock now on hand and making, at $4 and $5 per 
pair, which is agreat abatement from regular prices 
Every pair is warranted to be in perfect workman- 
ship. We also guarantee all wool fabrics, This in 
itself isa matter of great interest to inexperienced 
buyers. All the weights, colors, styles and patterns 
that we present are thought to be desirable ieee 
ing the wants and tastes of different customers, and 
nothing of an inferior grade is represented in the as- 
sortment. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 
400 WASHINGTON STREET. ona 




















Mrs. B. A. 


exhibit superiority. 


sT EA RNS’ 
World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 


COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


“The well as accuracy of this D the facility with which the workings of be 
adapted to the wa ate of the public gencraly, ay wel aa is eegnomy in Ay fy Hf tt EC 


This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese~makers endorse it as superior to all others. 


Mrs. Guerge ya ive } paaem \jastrastions ( includ’ng Diegrem and Book ) ee ve Deiten. 8 hal w\~-y- we to eut- 

patterns of a! rder, from actual measurement, including under-waists and skirts combi . A ive Agent 
=) Andrews’ Bazar drafted from her system end pinned in shape, which are the most reliable in the market. 

Agents wanted. 476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Place. 











BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITE NO. 100. 


Tits of ten pieces, including four chairs and brace-arm rocker. Has French pulls, burl paaels and 
es 


talian marbie tops. Price, complete, $55.00. 


This suite, although so low in price, is thoroughly made from the best stock, is well finished and war- 
ranted in ovate respect, We have arranged to turn out 500 of these suites during the next three months. By 
a 


making up in 


rge quantities we are enabled to save much in the cost of manufacture. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 


Manufactory and Salesrooms 
141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, 


Boston, 


Tenms—$2.5 
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